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PREFACE. 


Tlie fc'l lowinii arc mainly the result of my u (a k as a 

rcst'aicli student .it the PnivcM'^itv ot Madras, As an li(uiour> 
sliiderit at the Presidency Ciolk^i^e, 1 k^arnt tiie tnndamentals 
of liter.iry criticism in Sanskrit and also its ('xtent and 
sc.(^pe from tht' regular lectures ol Prot. S. Kiippiiswann 
Sastri and a special course C)f University lectures deliveied by 
him in tlie sear 1919 on the ^‘iSIethods and materials ot literary 
cnticism in Sanskiit When 1 was awarded a reseaiah 

stiidenlship in September PCI, 1 settled in consultation with 
mv lk'(.)fessor as the subject of my investigations ^‘The theories 
(;1 Kasa and Dhvani", the two most important principles 
of literaiv cnticism. k'xcept for some articles m the well- 
kn.Mwn journals and inti'oduclions to some works there- was not at 
the tiiiu- anv systematic attempt at fixing the chronology ot 
tke dilh-re'nl wnti'is, tracing the development of these theories 
tliroiigh tlie \arious stages ol growth, elucidating them and 
(.siiuiating their value in the appraisement of literature, 
hurt her the Covernment Oriental klanuscripts Library, Madras, 
liad then recently acquired some highly valuable manuscripts 
on the subject like the Abhinavahiharati, Srhgaraprakasa, and the 
Xhikrdkt i jivita. My sincere desire- has been to supply this w.int 
alter a study of all the impoi-tant material available- in print and 
manuscript. 1 accordingly weu'keel under the advice of Prof. 
S. Iviqq^uswami Sastri at this subject, and I h.ave examined most 
ol the printed works in literary criticism and literature and 
in addition lour big manuscripts — -viz., the- Abhinavabharati, 
Vakrdktijivita, tsrhgaraprakfisa and Bhavaprakasa — with parti- 
cular relerence to the chronology of the wrr on criticism, the 
development of the theories of Kasa .Old Dhvan the attitude of 
pe^ets towards them, their analysis, exposition and worth in the 
evaluation of literature. I have utilised the contributions on this 
subject made in the journals and introductions to some editions 
of works. When 1 had just completed my regular course of 
investigation and begun to give them a shape-, there appeared 
in the'' lie-id two works on the History of Sanskrit Poetics by 
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Dr. S. K. De and Prof. P. V. Kane, — sec the latter’s introduction 
to the vSfdiityadarpana — and I liave taken this opportnnit}^ of 
reviewing some of IJie opinions expressed by Ihein. 1 liopc* tliat 
in spite of these two publications my labour has lud resulted in 
unnecessary duplication. The ftjllowin^ pages contain, in addition 
to a chronologv, an account of tlie devu'lopment of the two theories 
of Rasa and Dhvani, after a study of tliree rare manuscripts, the 
Abhinavabharati, V^aki okti jix ita and the ^ rugaraprakasa, and also 
after the examination of the writings of poets. 1 Irive tried as far 
as possible not to swell the number of pages unnecessarily by the 
repetition of arguments and facts already put forward. I would 
invite the attention of my reader to the following topics in this 
work. 

1. ddie development of the meaning of ^ J^asa ' in the 
Vedic period. 

2. The early beginnings of its conception in \Tilmiki. 

3. Hharata’s date; his successors and commentatoi s men- 
tioned in the Abhinavabharati. 

4. The relative clironology of Hhamalia and Dandin. 

5. The date of composition of the Alahkara section of the 
Agnipurana and the theory of Rasa expounded therein. 

6. Anandavardhana is the author of the Dhvanikarikas. 

7. The origin, development and fundamentals of the 
conception of ^ Dhvani 

8. Abhinavagupta and his Abhinavabharati. 'Idie theories 
of Rasa considered and held therein. 

9. The conception of Vakrokti and its relation to the 
theories of Rasa and Dhvani. 

10. Mahimabhatta’s conception of Kavyanuniiti and his 
attitude towards these theories. 

11. Bhoja's ^rtigaraprakasa and his peculiar theory of 
Rasa. 

12. The development of the conceptions of Rasa and 
Dhvani in general. 

I have indicated the authorities on which I rely for my 
conclusions mostly in the body of the text itself within biackets, 
and I have cited most of the original texts as foot-notes. A general 
list of authorities cited is also furnished herewith. 1 wish 
to be pardoned for quoting the oiiginal texts in Devanfigaii 
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characters and not the scientific transliteration in P'nglish, but 
I hope that in this matter, as an Indian, 1 liave not been 
more conservative than the philologist who uses Greek characters 
in citing Greek forms. 

I take this opportunity of offering my heartfelt thanks to the 
vSyndicate of the University of Madras for giving me an 
opportunity and incentive for the conduct of Sanskrit research 
by the award of a studentship, to my Professor vS. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar for his kind advice and encouragement and to the 
authorities of the (jovernment Oriental Manuscripts Library and 
the Principal, Presidency College, Madras for giving me special 
facilities for the use of their libraries. 


Dated 9tJi, Feb. '2^. 




THF KI’PPLISWA.V.y SASTPi 

<<■' V?f. iNCy I I I'lJ rfc. 

mylapore:, madras^a 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Although the main body of this work was submitted as 
thesis lortlie Degree of Doctor of Philosc/phy, yet at the desire 
oi the Syndicate oi 1h(^ [hiiv<Msity and in accan'danc'e with the 
special instructions ol l-‘role',s(jr S. Kuppuswami Sastri, consider- 
able revision has been made in the work, especially in the 
chapters on Anandavardhana and Abiiinavagiipta. My thanks 
are due to the Syndicate for having permitted the publication of 
this work 111 its revised form. 

It is a source of intense pleasure to me to express on this 
occasion my deep sense of gratitude to mv revered teacher, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavaeaispati S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, 
to whom 1 owe my initiation and training in higher Sanskrit 
Studies ; to whose invaluable advice and lielp this work owes 
whatever merit it migiit possess, and luit foi' whose interest 
and enconivigemenl my cnlhnsia^ni towards the completion 
ol this work and the progress (d my rcseardies could hardly have 
reached this small measiir. of success. For all that I owe 
to him, 1 feel 1 cannot do belter than offering lo liini this 
my iirst attempt as a liumble tribute and token of gratitude 
and al lection of one of his nK>st humble and devoted disciples. 

5rqi«T i 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lilur.iry criticism is the true perception of the hcautilul in 
poetry, the proper understanding of the poetic mode ot expres- 
sion of ideas, the discovery of the laws of poetic trutli and the 
enunciation of tlie principles that enable us to judge the degree 
of the suci'ess of the poet in his representation of the beautiful, 
which is a perennial source of delectation to all discerning and 
responsive minds. The term ‘ Alahkara Sastra, is ordinai'ily used 
to signifv literary criticism, but it literally means only figures ot 
speech. Even tlaaigh it is taken in the earlier and wider sense 
of ‘ beauty in poetry ’ it does not convey the ideas — understand- 
ing or appreciation and judging — that are primarily denoted by 
the term Literary criticism Nor can the term Alahkara 
refei' to all the different methods of criticism that have been dealt 
witli by writers on Sanskrit Poetics. For besides the ‘ Alahkara’ 
method there are seven other", some of which are even more 
important than that, 'llius the use of the term ‘ Alahkara ’ to 
refer to Sanskrit literary criticism cannot be justitied except in 
this mannei' that the subject is named after (;ne of its earliest 
exponents, P)hamaha, who maintained that poetic embellishments 
form the distinctive feature of poetic language and that it is the 
chief sourct' of rcsthetic ideasure. 


Literary criticism is the propel interpreter of literature. 
And as literature iorms one of the most important branches of 
the culture of any nation, it has its distinct place as the path that 
leads to the understanding and enjoyment of a ’oble sphere of 
human activity. 

There are eight different schools ot critical thought in 
vSanskrit, but the most important of them are the exponents ot the 
two theories of Kasa and Dhvani. The principles held by these 
different schools were formulated independently of each other, 
but later on, they came to have values assigned to them acc(;rd- 
ing to their relations with the two theories of Kasa and Dhvani. 
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INTRODUCTION 


UtMicc it is possible to treat of almost the whole subject of 
Sanskrit literary criticism from the standpoint of these two 
theories. And this forms the rationale of (,ur choice of these two 
tlicories f(a' treatment. 



BonK 1. 

HISTORY OF THK THFORV OK RASA VP TO 
ANAXDAVAROHANA. 


( HAITICR 1. 

N’KDIC: RFRl(Jl). 

Ok the two Ilieont S' — Rasa and Dhvani — wliicli deve loped In 
he the most predominant laclors a^llong the' sfMirces ol literary 
appeal, the lormer dates back in its origin to ilu' Oust pe)et ’ 
Valmiki, while the' latter which arose in the wake of the Rasa 
theory, and which, incea'pe)rating within itself all its geiod features, 
served to check its excess, viz., the undue' stress that it laid e>n the 
emotional element in poetry to the detriment of the imaginative 
and the intellectual elements therein, could at the earliest have 
b<*en formulated only a century lx’te)re its greatc'st exiionent 
Anandavardlianacarya, who liveel about the middle of the 9th 
Century A, 1^. Though in later works on Literary Criticism like 
till’ Kiivyapnikasa and tlie Khisag.ihgadhar.i Rasa is, with some 
justiheation. treated as <i sub-head under Uhvani, there is the pro- 
priety of historical antecedence for oui' consideration of the 
History of Ras<i before Dhvani. 

Tlu' History ot the meaning ol ‘ l\asa during the Vedic 
jieriod atfords an explanation and prepares the ground for its 
use by writers on Literary Criticism from Bhar.ita downward to 
signify the ‘ aesthetic pleasure ’ or the thrill invariably accom- 
panied by joy that the audience experiences, while witnessing the 
skilful enactment of a play rendered highly appe:'ling to it through 
excellent poetry, music and action. In ac< jv ance with the 
general practice of Indologists to start any critical enquiry from 
the earliest literary monument ol Indian culture, the history of 
‘Rasa ' is here considered from the Rg Veda itself. 

In the Rg Veda ‘ Rasa ’ is generally used in the sense of the 
‘ juice ’ of the soma plant (c, g. IX, 63.13, 

^ IX, 65.15.). In the earlier Maiidalas it occasionally 
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denotes also water, i (III. 4S.1.) milk, {c. g. 

VIII. 72.13. apply heat to milk) and flavour (c\ g. 

Rgveda V. 44.13. Sweet-flavoured). The 

Atharvaveda, while retaining its sense of the juice of plants, 

111. 31.10. up with the sap of herbs) 

extends its usage to the sap of grain. (37Tp^ II* 

26.5. 1 have brought the sap of grain). Its use in water and 

milk is not found here, but the sense of ^savour ' or * taste ’ be- 
comes very common (6’. g. lit. 

13.15. may the strong satisfying savour (Rasa) of the honey-mixed 

come to me; ^fr ^ VIII. 4.10. who- 

ever O Agni ! tries to harm our taste of drink etc.). During the 
Upanisadic period its sense of the 'essential element in plants or 
grain ’ loses its particular character and changes into the ' essential 
element’ or the 'essence' alone (e. g. (1) 

TO* Brh. Up. 1.3,19. Life breath or the vital air is the 

essence of the limbs (of the body). (2) 

Bril. Up. I. 3.4. The eye is the most vital or the most important 
of the limbs of the person that lives. Also Chfindogya Up. 1.1.2. 
and IV.7.4). ' Rasa ’ continues to have also its other sense of 
•Savour’ or ‘taste’, (c. (1) ’f^ipn % BHi. Up. 111. 

2.4 Knows the tastes by the tongue (2) ^ri ^ etc 

Kathop. IW 3.) and the term becomes the base for a 

denominative verb, meaning 'to taste’ (c.g. ^ ^ 441 'Mid 

does not taste. Prasiiop. IV. 2.). It is noteworthy that in two 
places — (1) in the Taittinyop. II. 7.1. ^ 

(2) in the Maiti l. Up^. V. 2. iwl 

1 . Rgveda 111. 48. 1. 

fq^ srf^W ^1^1 H 

Translation of Rgveda and Atharvaveda texts is mainly adopted 
from Griffith and W hitney in C(jnsultation with the BhiivSya of Sayana. 

2. Maitrf. Up. V. 2. 

“'^1 

On this Ramatirtha has the following; — -(See Dfpika, pp. 72-73) 
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— ^theie is :i combination of both its 
senses, and it refers to * essence, ' par excellence and to the 
highest Taste or Experience accompanied by a sense of joy.! In 
other words, Rasa there stands for tlit* f)ne Supreme Reality ot 
the Universe, vi/.., the ‘ Self-luminous Consciousness ' to attain 
which tht‘ Upanisadic seer strove and which, when realised, 
results in Perennial Bliss. It is very likely that the earliest 
thinkers in literary criticism took advantage of this use ol 
‘ Rasa ’ to mean the perfect joy that the sage experiences when 
he perceives intuitively thi* I lighest 'I’nith in his meditation, and 
applied it to that ‘ aesthetic pleasure ’ which thejcultured spec- 
tator with a responsive heaii enjovs, when he loses himselt com- 
pletely in the characters, situations a?id incidents ol a play 
represented by highly talented actors. 

But it must be distinctly understood that the two texts quoted 
above do not at all, in the context where they occur, contain the 
germs of the theory of Rasa conceived of and developed by later 

writers on Poetics. And to read into the text TTTt t ...etc. 

any of the later ideas, as Pandita Raja Jagannatha^ does, 
believing in the ultimate authority of the Veda and seeking tr) 
obtain scriptural sanction for his views, is wholly unhistorical. 

Although during the Vedic period there was no clear fore 
cast of the theory of Rasa, yet it should not lead us into 
believing that the Vedic poets had not developed any sense of 
appreciation and love for poetry. It may surprise us to lind even 
in the Rgveda, especially in the hymns relating to *Vak', certain 
remarks which, though not conscious attempts at criticism ol 
poetry, have still to be recognised as distinct and early antici- 
pations of literary criticism. And the rich poetry, the wealthy 
illustration, the high imagination and the elevated thought of the 
Rgveda and the Upanisads fully testify to the possibility of the 
exhibition of the literary sense by the Vedic bards.* 


1. Rasagangadhara — Chap. I. P. 25 . (Nirnayasagar Kdn.) 

I 
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In the Rgveda' X. 125. .1-5 beginning witli 
4ETfFrI the seers realise the importance in lile of the 

extraordinary power of speech which 4)btains tor the person thiit 

has it all his spiritual and material desires. The verse ■ 

etc.2 (Ri^veda X. 71.2) makes a clear distinction bet- 
ween ordinary langnaf^e and poetry and pays a i^'ennine homage 
to the Vedic bard in whose words is imbedded all beauty. 

The verse etc., (Rg- 

veda X. 71.4), bv denonncing the [lerstai that sees only thi^ 
externals in poetry and praising the learned to whom ah^ne the 
beauty of the inner se nse i:^ revealed, ap]>ears to value highly 

1. Rgveda X. 1 ?5. 3-5. 

3TS RW>Ffi nsrm i 

qf tiT ^i 5??5IT II 

F^l ?fr qTpnf^ q i saoftfSFH i 

3TJT?rI'it nt ?I •JT^'lfrcl ^ afei % ^ifri II 
■n^5f i 

^ ^TiT% fi fi 3^1101 si II 

(Riffith^s 'I'ranslatioii. 

i am the <)neen, the gatherer-up of treasures most ihoughtful, first 
of those who merit worship. 4 hus (iotls have established me in many 
places with many homes to enter and abide in. (4) 'Through me alone 
all eat the food that feeds them, who sees, breathe-, hears the word 
outspoken. t hey know it not, l)ul yet they dwell beside me. Hear one 
and all the truth as I declare it. (5) 1 verily myself announce and utter 
the word that Ciods and men alike shall welcome. 1 make thr man 1 
love exceedingly mighty, make him a Sage, a Rishi, and Hrahman. 

Rgveda X. 71. \ 

m 'Tt’Ti hjfit i 

mr ii?qt II 

Where, like men cleansing cornflour in acribble, the wise in spirit 
have created language. I'Yiends see and recognise the marks of friend- 
ship. 'Their speech retains the blessed sign imprinted. (See Sayana). 

3. Rgveda X. 71 .4. 

TrT ?51: 7# r^: I 

■Jiit Hk} Tfq wft 1^I4IT: II 

One man hath never seen Vak and yet he Seeth. One man hath 
hearing but hath never heard her. Pnil to another hath she shown her 
beauty as a fond well-dressed woman to her hus])and, 
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poetic content and not its form. In * etc., (Rgveda 

X. 71.3) where the bard says that the seers spread the lan^i^uage 
(of poetry) in all directions through the seven metres, and in 
etc., (Rgveda X. 124.9) — the sagX's know the swift 
approach of Indra when lie hears the verse sung in the Aniistubh 
metre — the Vedic poet seems to realise souk* relation between 
metre and poetry. The poet further addresses his deity as the 

lover of song etc., (Rgveda \41I. 1.26. ) <‘0 ! 

drink thou, lover ol song as the liist drinkei ol tliis juice ". A 

sung is said tu lu swunt; as <•. g. (1). jreiJT 

(Rgveda 1. 114.6 and 11. 35.1) ‘ a song inorr sweet 

than sweet.’ (2). fqtgfl 

(Rgveda V. 73. S.) ‘ Lovaas of sweetness, Rudras, She (Vak) that 

streams with swetdness, waits on you. 'The verse 

rs^fSrfir: HPjti rq ^ sfV etc. 

(Rgveda IX. 67. 31-32) * the man who reads the 

essence, stored by saints, the jiavamana hymns, taste.^ food 

completely Sarasvati draws forth for him water, 

butter, milk etc.,' — promises in the name of the (4odde-.s Saras- 
vati all material comforts for him that would study the best ol 
the Rgveda in the opinion ot the bards vi/., the Pavamana 
hymns. 4'hns the two main nmctioiis (jl the literaiy critic viz., 
to understaiul and to judge poetry, are discharged by the 
Rgvedic poet-critic, the lormer fairly well and the latter too to a 
limited extent, in that he has developed a real feeling of love for 
poetry and that lu^ is abk* to discriminate the good from the bad 
type of poetry thioiigh an examination of the literary content. 

1 . Rgveda X. 71.3. 

sr^2T»T i 

rli || 

With sacrilire the trace of \'ak they followed and found her har 
liouring within the Rishis. 'They brought her, de- : her forth in many 
place‘s'. Seven Singers make her tones resountl in cone rt. 

1. Rgveda X. 1 24.*^. 

'They call him Swan, the abhorrent Hood’s companion, moving in 
friendship with celestial waters. 'I'he poets in their thought have 
looked on Indra swiftly approaching when Anust;ubh calls him. 



CHAPTER 11. 

VALMlKl. 

At the threshold of the development of tlie tlieory of Rasa 
stands ValmTki, tht‘ father of classical Sanskrit poetry, an inci- 
tlent in whose life, related in the second chapter of the Ramayana 
Balakanda, <*xplains the origin of the ^Idka metre in Sanskrit 
and also reveals the earliest germs of the conception of * Rasa ’ 
according to the later writers. The incident runs thus: — 
When once Vfdmlki went out into the forest in search of sacri- 
ficial wood and grass, he met a happy pair of Krauhca birds 
twittering with joy on the branch of a tree, one of whom was 
suddenly shot dead with an arrow by a hunter; and when the 
merciful sage witnessed the innocent male bird, that was killed, 
weltering on the ground in his own blood, and the helpless 
female, bereaved of her loving mate, and being vaguely conscious 
of the untold sufferings that she would have to undergo without 
him, sending forth a shriek of terror and agony, his heart was 
touched with a deep feeling of pity for her grief; and the intense 
pathos of the situation that filled his heart flowed out to find 
expression in the shape of that exquisite and melodious Jsloka 

JTlPtNT^^ etc. (Bfilakanda II. 15.). Valmiki was struck with 

wonder and joy at this first involuntary emanation of measured 
poetry; and through deep introspection and analysis of the state 
of his mind at the time of its utterance, he discovered for this 
mystery a solution which he gave out to his pupils in these 

words ^ Briliikanda II. 18. 

‘That which proceeded from me who was overpowered bv pathos 
shall be nothing but poetry or rhythmic expression 

This statement understood in the light of the above Kraufica 
incident is rightly regarded by Anandavardhana as l evealing the 
critic in Valmiki, and also as containing in embryo the theory of 


1. Ramayana Balakanda. II. 11 and 15. 

srfiigT ^mi: i 
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Hasa fully developed later. ? The wallowing of the dying bird in a 
pool of blood and the wailing of the surviving female to which the 
sage was witness were transported from the sphere of his perceptual 
ex])erience to that ot his imagination and presented there as 
the cause and the ensuant that stirred up his 

instinct of pathos to its depths and developed it to that climax, 
when he reached a still mental condition with an intense feeling 
of pathos, in wliich his personality was lost, resulting in his 
having only a sense of joy;| and this pleasant feeling of pathos 
that overpowered him translated itself s]iontaneously into the form 

of the Sloka &c. Tlic sage surely meant something 

like the above when he enigmatically said ‘from my intense feeling 
ot path' s shall proceed nothing but rhythmic expression.’ 

At one stroke Valmiki is botb a poet and critic. He is the 
former, as he is able to imagine vividly and feel intensely for the 
situations, the characters and the searchings of their hearts, and 
express that feeling in the form of excellent poetry. — See the 
Kamayana. He is the latter also, for he fully realises that it is 
this feeling, arising out of his complete imaginative sympathy 
witli the characters and incidents, that transformed itself into 
rhythmic expression. The function of the poet and the critic is 
identical in their understanding a.nd feeling for the characters, 
their emotions etc. The poet is superior to the critic, for he 
possesses the creative genius and the expressive power whicli 
furnish to the critic poetry that forces him to have the same 
understanding and feeling as the poet; the critic falls short of the 
poet, lor he seeks poetry to aid his imagination to think and feel 
with the poet. The poet is valued to the extent to which his 
poetry evokes in the critic this understanding and sense of bliss, 
i he critic is judged by the degree of understanding and joy that 
he has from a study of poetry. Valnilki is a poet and a critic, 
kiom the tew hints that he throws out and also from the poeti} 
of the Ramayana, distinguished by the simplicitv (?f style, natural- 
ness ol imagery and vividness of descriptiem, w h tend towards 
the full development ol Rasa, it is possible to ujcikc out that to 
Valmiki, spontaneous expression emanating from one when 
overpowered by an intense feeling of pathos constitutes poetry; 
or the state ol poetic inspiration is a climax of emotion when it 
—the emotion — linds a spontaneous outlet in rhythmic expres- 
sion. Milton’s hinpremeditated song' is this same spontaneous 
rhythmic expression.’ 
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It iiKiy here be pointed out that tlic views set forth above, 
hein^ based on the second chapter of the Hfilakanda, could not 
be maintained as Valiniki’s without coming intcj conflict with 
the conclusions of historical research and pliilology which show 
tliat only Books II-VI form tlie genuine portions of the work 
originally written by Valmiki. Against this we urge that, 
although much of the first bo(>k including the second chapter is 
a later addition, the second chapttM' contains a genuine i ecord 
of the tradition handed down from X'almiki; and early poets like 
Kalidasa and BhavMbhuti bt ar ample l(\stimony to the authenti- 
city oi the tradition that the Kraufica incident in the life of 
Valmiki was the- occasion for the spontaneous emanation (d poetry 
and also for the origin ol the- Slc>ka metre in Sanskrit. (Sec R. 
XIV. 70^ and Utiara-R.-’ Act II. 5.) A nandaxardhana also fidly 
believing in this tradition looks upon Wilmiki ris the father of 
the theory of Rasa, although hi' twists the \ icw to suit his own 
comprehensive theory oi Dhvani. (Dhv. 1. Karika S.)'^ It is 
further gratifying to note that Prof. Macdoni'll is quite willing to 
grant the probable historicity of the above tradition. (Hist, ot 
Skt. Lit. P. 317), 

]. R. XIV. 70. 

see Mallinatha on this. 

2. Utlara. R. Act. Jl. 5. Nirnayasagar lidn. pp. 33-3. 

--3T5!T H ^Tft 

I 5rq=^Tfm\: 1 

I ^ etc. 

^qTT?^ qiniriTf?! 



3. DJivcrnydlokcr. P. 36. I. 5. 

5Bisi!i^if*n ?t»n g^i i 

?tW.; 5«^5Rr^in»T?i: 11 

See Locana on this. pp. 26-27. 



CHAPTER III. 

BHARATA. 

' The different stages in the development of the theory of 
Rasa, after the few suggestions that have been thrown out by 
Valiriiki, are absolutely lost to ns until the doctrine emerges in a 
concrete shape, fully developed in all its varied ramifications in 
the Natyasastia of Bharata. This big work of thirty-seven 
cliapters, purporting to deal with the art of histrionics, treats of 
a variety of kindred arts and sciences ancillary to it ; and among 
them are poetry, literary criticism, dramaturgy etc, It has been 
tlie subject of many learned and erudite commentaries and also 
the source from which a large number of independent treatises 
on histrionics, dramatic technique, music etc., ha-^ sprung. The 
text, in its present form, contains besides the original many 
older verses as well as later accretions, some of which are intend- 
ed to glorify and give a mythical garb to the authorship of the 
work and the origin of the subject. It also exhibits a high 
degree of culture and critical faculty in the author and the criti- 
cal spirit of the age in which he lived. When did he live ? At 
what time did his work first assume its present shape ? What 
is the doctrine of Rasa as could be made out from this work ? 
We shall endeavour to answer these questions below. 

The printed text, as we have it in the Kavyamala, comprises 
passages in three different styles, — (1) Anuvanisya or Anubaddha 
verses in the Arya and the Anustubh metre, (2) S "itra-bhasya, (3) 
Karikas — which show that the work i'^ the es. It of gradual 
evolution from the original, the successive stages of which are 
very difficult to determine. Panini is acquainted with some 
Natasutras (IV. 3. 110), but there is no means of ascertaining 
their exact character. The term *Sutra-bhasya’ or Aphorisms 
and prose comments thereon would make us believe, on the 
analogy of the history of grammatical and philosophical texts, 
that that represents the earliest attempt in the field. But the 
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‘ Aniivaiiisyu ’ meaning ^ preserved through a particular line ’ 
indicates, as Abhinavagupta observes, ^ that the}^ — such verses — 
are earliei than Bharata and also known to hiin.^ Again the 
term ‘Sutranubaddha’, (X. S. F. 64) which introduces u'.any Arya 
verses and which means ^composed alter the manner of the Sutras', 
IS highly misleading. Further the Karikas whicli, according to 
N. S. VI. 11,'^ are only amplitications of the Sutras have been in 
vogue in almost all ages. Thus any inference regarding the 
relative chronology ol these texts can only be a probable surmise. 
We conjecture that the original of the Natyasastra was in the 
style of Sutra-bhasya which was later enlarged in the form ol 
Karikas ; and to this vveie added some older verses of other un- 
known writers besides some later ones intended, as has been said, 
to raise the art of histrionics to the dignity ol a \'eda. Fiirlhei 
it is likely that, wiien the form of the Karika became settled, 
much of the Sutra-bhasya portion was not preserved. 

' Criticism ordinarily follows creation. Histrionics and 
dramatic technique develop only after the Drama attains ‘ a 
definite and complete form', Though the Natyasastra, whose 
authorship has been attributed lo a mythical sage Bharata, might 
have been the earliest oi its kind, as it truly wa^, it could have 
been written only after the production of tinished Sanskrit plays. 
Till recently, we had no knowledge of any dramatist prior to 
Kalidasa except by name. The unearthing of the thirteen plays 
of Bhasa (?) at Trivandrum does not help us in any way. It is 
the discovery of the fragments ot Asvaghosa's plays by Prof. 
Luders that makes it possible to carry back the iij^per limit of the 

1. Abh. Bh. Chapter VI. p. 225. 

etc. N. S. P. 

2. Abh. Bh. Vol. 1. p. 2h\ on N. S. VI. 69-72. 

cTt 3cti §nqt q[%?Tr: I 

J. N. S. VI. 11, 
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Natyasastra to a much earlier date than Kalidasa’s. These plays, 
it is said, exhibit a highly developed state of the Drama; and as 
Asvaghosa, being a contemporary of the Kiishan Emperor 
Kaniska, lived in the 1st century A. D. (sec Cambridge History of 
India pp. 483, 583 and 585) I^rof. Keith dates the hrst production 
of a genuine Sanskrit drama more than a century earlier, and 
he is even inclined to place it immediately after the Mahabhasya 
— 150. A.D. (Keith. Skt. Drama pp. 45, 70 and 72). Thus the 
nucleus ot the Natyasastra, appearing after the rise of the 
Sanskrit Drama, could at the earliest be placed in the latter half 
of the 2nd century B.C. (jr the first decades of the 1st century 
B.C. The references to ^"avanas, Sakas and otlier tribes will 
bring down the date of the present text to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Abhinavagupta appears, in his Abhinavahhai ali on the 
Natyasastra, t(> have used a text exactly similar to the one that 
is now in print. He further utilised the works of many earlier 
commentators and of independent writers on the subject. His 
numerous reterences, to the former especially, enable us to deter- 
mine the lower limit cil tlie present W(jrk with some exactitude. 
One ot them is to the poet and critic that lived in tin* court of 
Jayfipida of Kashmir (779-8 13 A.D.), vii., Udbhata,! who gives 
dilierent readings to some verses of tin* Sastra. We have it on 
the testimony of Kuntaka that the author of the Kavyalahkara- 
sara is an expert in the schoi'l <jt B,harata. (Vakr6kti-|. Ms. 
p. 12(). Chap. 111)-. r>efore him, Bhamaha and Dandin seem to 
be acijuaintcd with tliis text., When they have t(^ deal with the 
Rasas and the dramatic technique they refer the inquisitive 
reader to other works — Anyatra, Anyaih, Agamantare — (.see 

1. Abb. Bh. \ ol. 11. Chap. IX. p. 307. 

Abh. Bh. Vol. II. I.hap .Will. p. 472. 

etc. 

A Vakrokti-J. Chap. 111. p. 126. 

Kuntaka here .sneers at Udbhata for considering Urjasvi to be 
an alanklra. 
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Bhamaha 1. 20-24, ^ Dandin 1*31 and II. 366).2 Tarunavacaspati 
on the Kavyadarsa explains them as referring to Bharata. More- 
over Bhamaha, in his treatment of Alahkaras, mentions an earlier 
view, which classifies them into live only. (II. 4.)^ Bharata, who 
regards them to be only four, (N.S. XVI. 41)^* should have repre- 
sented a previous stage of evolution, and he must therefore have 
been known to Bhamaha. Further, Abhinava in the same com- 
mentary refers to and quotes Sri Harsa's Vartikas on the Natya- 
sastra in many places^ (Abh. Bh. Ms. Vol. I. Chap. IV. pp. 132, 
166; Chap. V. pp. 169, 170, 188 and 194; Vol. IV. Chap. XXIX. 
p. 34; Chap. XXXI. pp. 129 and 133). Though these small 
extracts are corrupt and not quite intelligible, it is possible to 


]. Bhamaha I. 20-4. 

I 1.20 

3 ^ 3 *^^ II 1 . 21 . 

^ II 1 , 24 . 

2. Dandin— K. D. I. 31. 

K. D. II. 366. 

3f^, *1?% (coni.) 

3. Bhamaha. II, 3. 

aigiira: i 

4. N. S. XVI. 41. 

3qin ^ qq#: ^rqi i 


. .\bh. Bh. Vol. I. Chap. IV. p. 132. 

Do. p. 166. Ijil qi 5cl- 

gfqigqiRil: ifa 
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make out that the Vartikas were in the form of verse and prose 
like the Tantra-Vartika of Kumarila. If this isrl Harsa is identi- 
fied with the great Kinperor of that name Ihat reigned at Kananj 
in the years 006-647, — and we have no reason to doubt (he 
identification — then it is clear that this text existed in the begin- 
ning of the 7th Century A.D. Again Abhinava quotes half a 
verse from one Bhatta Matrgupta who is profusely quoted by 
Raghavabhatta and f)ther later commentators on the Jsakuntala, 
Vikramorvasiya etc. (Abh. Hh. Vol. IV. Chap. XX IX. p. 32. 

ost pro- 
bably his work is an independent metrical treatise on dramaturgy 
and music based on the Natyasastra and not a commentary 
thereon. This writer may h;>ve been the same as the poet 
Matrgupta who flourished in the court of ^rl Harsa of Kanauj. 
(Raj a-ta rang. 111. 129. foil.) Then the above position gains 

additional strength. Furthermore it may be suggested that even 
Kalidasa was familiar with this text; for besides mentioning 
Bharata as the mythical teacher of histrionics, he exhibits a 


Do. Chap. \\ p. 1 ()9. 

ff^ I 

qRflfn: ^3: I# % 3 

I 

Abh. Bh. Vol. 1. p, I7l'. 


Do. p. I8S, 3^; qrf^qiqi^: 

))o. p. 194. q?i? «frfq: — sifTcrq STHRiqi 

qiq; ^qrfqq^ ?iqqq?q — 

Abh. Bh. Vol. VI. Chap. XXIX. p. 34 , 

Do. Chap. XXXI. p. 120 . 




Do. P. 130. 

g ^ratR ^ ^ 5T 3 
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knowledge of his teachings. He knows that the Rasas are eight 
in number and that tliey are manifested by action on the stage. 
(V. Act Ih 18) J In the various junctures in the constructio!i of 
the plot there should be change of Vrtti (Kaisiki etc.). Tht' tunes 
have to vary according to tlie Rasas. (Ku. VII. 91)2. Even 
Pravarasena appears to be acquainted with the Rasas and their 
manifestation thrcjugh Abhinaya"^ (S. B. 1. 9, 49; V. 16; X, 58, 
etc.). Still more, none of the verses cited in illustration of the 
v’^arious metres in the fifteenth chapter of the Sastra could be 
traced to anv of the extant works of jxjets from Kalidasa dfjwn- 
ward. 

Tlius we may fairly conclude that the Sastra surely existed 
in its present form before the beginning of the 7th century and 
probably during the time of Kfilidasa also (400 A.D. Keith Skt. 
Fit., ji. 52'', And Bhar.ita may have written ihe original jiortions 
of the Sastra about the time ol the birth ot C'hrist. (Sec Keith. 
Skt. Drama, p. 81). 

1. Kalidasa. W II. bs. 

g^i q: Jr4l»fr i 

#1^0: 11 

2 . Ku.VII. 91. 

See .Mallinatha on this. 

3. S. 1?. 1. 

'T35?%3fT i| 

Note Construction. See also Comm. 

Do. I. 49. 4jq3JJ I 

Do. V. !(,. I 

5^ 311# II 

Do. X. 58. 

OIRSt? ^31 II 
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-i ' The theory of Rasa is an earnest attempt to indicate the 
^ character of the eniotronal effect ol tiie Drajna or it success- 
fully explains the rise and nature ol the ' iesthetic pleasure ’ that 
a responsive audience experiences while witnessing the skilful 
enactment of a play. It was dehnitely lorniulated in its varied 
aspects for the first time by Bharata in his Natvasastra. It was 
briefly stated by him in that well-known aphorism 

(N. S. P. 62). Vibhavas are certain 
causes or mainsprings of emotions like love, pathos etc. They 
are the heroes and the excitants of love etc., like the spring 
season, pleasure garden, fragrance, moonlight etc. Anubhavas 
are the visible effects or the consequents of the searchings of the 
hearts of the heroes, d hey art' quicklv moving I'vebrows, side- 
long glances etc. Vyabhicaribhavas* are transitoi v oi’ e\ aiiesctmt 
emotions that tend only to develop the main sentiment, such as 
anxiety, anger etc., — the path of love is never smooth. Through 
a liarmonious blending and representation of appropriate Vibha- 
vas, Anubhavas and V’vabhicaribhavas, there arises in the 
autlience a ceilain climax ol emotion, invariably accompanied by 
a thrill and sense ol joy: and this is l>Jasa or ;e'.thetic pleasure. 
To lake a concrete instance : — Skilled actors represent Dusvanta 
and Sakuutala. These lirst meet in the pleasant, beautiful groves 
of the hermitage (Vibhava). Each, struck with the rapturous 
beauty of the other, casts eager, longing looks. At forced parting 
Sakuntata finds an excuse to steal a glance at lui' lover (Anubha- 
va). In their extreme difhdenee and anxietv thev pine away, 
one for the other (Vyabhicaribhava). Happily Sakuntala’s mate 
helps her in declaring her love thi ough a letter. Dusyanta has- 
tens to present himself and there is union of the lovers. W'hen 
all these are represented aided by poetry, music and other 
histrionic devices, — which Bharata calls XatyadharmI — the deep- 
seated instinctive impressi»)n of love (Sthayibhava) is kindled in 
the mind of the audience and developed to that (diinax, when 
through complete imaginative sympathy with t! . ituation, the 
audience lorgets all diflerences o! person, tune ami place, and 
this climax of emotion reveals itself in a sort of blissful cons- 
ciousness. This bliss is Rasa. 


After stating this theory, Bharata classifles the Rasas into 
eight in accordance with the eight doniinant emotional moods, 
which, when developed, transform themselves into the Rasa. 
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They are (1) Srhgara or love, (2) Hasya or humour, (3) Karuua 
or pathos, (4) Rauclra or wrath, (5) Vira or heroism, (6) 
lihayanaka or terror, (7) Bibhatsa or disgust, (8) Adbhuta or 
wonder or the marvellcjus. He further enumerates thirty-three 
V^yabhicaribhfr asand eight Sattvikabhavas, which are (^>nly (exter- 
nal indications ot emotion. He also suggests the appropriate 
Vibhavas, Anubhavas and V^yabhicaribhavas that tend most to 
the development of the particular Rasas N. S. Chapters VI 

& VII). 

In addition to its enunciation, the author elaborates on the 
vari< 3 us contributory factors that promote the realisation of Rasa. 
All of them are brought under Abhinaya or action which is 
fourfold (N. S. Chap. Vlll.9)i : (1) Ahgika, (2) \"acika, (3) 
Aharya, (4) Sattvika. I'hese are respectively action through the 
limbs of the body, speech, dress and cta tain outwai d expressions 
of emotion. Numerous divisions are given under each head and 
the relevancy of each kind of action in the promotion of the 
dil¥erent Rasas is indicated then and there. In the endeavour to 
treat all a.rts as subordinate and ancillary to histrionics, I^harata 
brings poetry and literary criticism under Vacikabhinaya. He 
deals fully with the ideas of poetic style and diction prevalent 
during his time. In Chapter XV he defines and illustrates the 
different metres that lend sweetness to dramatic style. In the 
next he deals with the Alaiikaras or poetic embellishments, which 
according to him are only four, the same ten traditional Cunas 
or qualities of style and ten Dosas or faults ol style, which have 
to be avoided. Dramatic technique is treated fully in Chapters 
XVIII and XIX and the four Vrttis, Kaisiki etc., in the twentieth. 
Music and its use in kindling up the particular emotions are 
dealt with at great length in the last chapters of the work. 

Though Bharata does not recognise the individuality of the 
science of literary criticism, he gives it indeed a prominent place 
in his scheme of histrionics. The conceptions of Guna, Alan- 
kara, Vrtti etc. bear ample testimony to the high literary sense 
and the spirit of critical inquiry into the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of poetic style in the learned men of his age. The 

1 N. S. VIII. 9. 

qft^qcr: || 
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evolution of the theory of Rasa, which is a successful analysis of 
the process of the realisation of pleasure in poetry and which 
enabled later critics to formulate an excellent theory of poetry 
based on it, fully testifies to the genius of Bharata; and poetics 
itself appears in the Natyasastra to have long outgrown its nas- 
cent stage and bids fair to assert its independence. Being the 
earliest systematic exponent of the science, in addition to being 
at the head of the Rasa school, Bharata may justly claim the 
title of the Father of Sanskrit literary criticism. 

In this connection there is one other question, that of the 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics. That Europe drew her 
cultural inspiration from ancient Greece has been her glory; but 
the Indian genius knew to strike an independent path in the 
many branches of her abundant culture. The theory of the 
Greek origin of the Sanskrit Drama is now set at rest. The 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics has rarely been put forward 
seriously, though there may be a natural prejudice in its favour 
on account of the antiquity of Greek poetics. There is no doubt 
similarity between the Natyasastra and the Poetics of Aristotle 
in respect of the importance of the ^ fable ', the unities of action 
and time, the classification of characters and the function 
of the Drama, viz,, to afford immediate pleasure to the audience. 
But there is very little in the * Poetics ' that would correspond 
to Bharata's analysis of the realisation of ‘aesthetic pleasure' and 
his enunciation of the Vibhavas, Anubhava^ and Vyabhicari- 
lihavas. The term ‘ sentiment ^ in Aristotle means only a mode 
of forcible expression of ideas {see Poetics Chap. VI). Except 
this aforesaid similarity which might probably have been the 
result of independent speculations there is no unmistakable indi- 
cation of borrowing from the Greeks, and most probably Sanskrit 
poetics had an indigenous origin. 



CHAPTER IV. 


from bhAmaha to ANANDAVARDHANA. 

Si’ciioii /. — General Tendencies. 

During tlie period that intervened between Bharata and 
Anandavardhana (9th century), the individuality ot the Science 
of literary criticism became fully recognised, and speculations on 
the distinctive characteristics of poetic language appear to have 
been abundant. In spite of some commentaries on the Sastra 
and also of separate treatises on histrionics, the theory of Rasa 
gained little favour among the literary critics of this period, for 
the prevailing tendency of the times was to discover the nature 
of poetic form, to formulate the various decorative devices called 
Alahkaras or figures of speech and qualities of style known as 
Guna and Riti, and to hail one or the other of these three as the 
very life of poetry. However, these critics were not insensible 
to the sweetness of Rasa, but in their fondness for their own 
favourite theories they relegated the Rasa to some corner and 
gave it indeed a disproportionately small place among the 
numerous Alahkaras and Gunas. But the poets of this period 
seem to be fully alive to the importance of the Rasa and this 
could easily be made out from their occasional reflections on 
poetry. The wild protests of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and 
Subandhu's denunciation of the wickedness of critics in trying 
to pick holes in good poetry and rarely endeavouring to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the beauty and sweetness of the Rasas thereof, 
are quite significant of the temper and taste of that age. Even 
the great enthusiast of the Rasa School, Bhavabhuti — not to 
speak of Bana and Magha — could not be free from the influence 
of this low taste which applauded ^abdacitra or wordplay. For 
did he not in the most moving situations indulge at times in the 
concatenation of jingling words ? The great poets devoted a 
whole canto in their poems to conundrums and acrostics. But 
it must be admitted that, generally, poets of this period realised 
fully that poetry should appeal more to the heart than to the head 
and that they, in practice, paid equal attention to poetic form 
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and content. Moreover, in a creative and formative age there is 
nothing unnatural or extraordinary in the expression of extreme 
views by critics; and to be fair to the writers of extant works of 
this period, it shoidd be said that they had developed a hne sense 
of the external beauty of poetry, and the many illustrative verses 
composed or quoted by them fully bear out this fact. 

Section II. — Bhdniaha. 

The earliest writers of this period whose works have been 
preserved to us are Bhamaha and Dandin, the two great cham- 
pions, respectively, of the Alahkara and the Guna school of criti- 
cal thought. There raged a long controversy regarding the 
relative chronology of Bhamaha and Dandin. Through the 
researches of K. P. Trivedi, Prof. M. Rangacharya and other 
able scholars it appeared to have been decided that Bhamaha 
preceded Dandin. But recently Prof. Keith holds that Bhamaha 
undoubtedly came after Dandin on these grounds — that 
Bhamaha was later than Uddyotakara and Jinendrabuddhi and 
that the ‘ bavyadarsa of Dandin shows a very simple stage of the 
development of the conception of poetry' (Skt, Lit. p, 113). 
These grounds are all untenable. 

It is said that Bhamaha in Chapter V has used some philo- 
sophical texts of Dharmakirti (S. K. De. Skt. Poetics Vol. I. 
p. 48). Prof. Keith probably ventures his opinion on this that 
Bhamaha who criticised the definitions of perception and infer- 
ence given by Buddhistic philosophers, could have done so only 
after Uddyotakara liad dealt with them. Bhamaha cites the defi- 
nitions thus : — 

SRfqjfiqt? 1 Bhamaha V-6^. 

irifRgJiR I 

II Bhamaha V-11. 

Dharmakirti in his Nyayabindu (Bibloth. Ind. F in. pp. 103 and 
104) defines Pratyaksa and Anumana thus: — 

This similarity in expression has probably led to the 
supposition that Bhamaha took them /r.orn Dharmakirti. But 
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the fact is that the definitions are cited from writers much earlier 
than Dharmakirti. Of the four bits — 

(1) (2) rTcTtS«ft?r> ^Tpcrtt- 

[3ig»ippr], and (4) inirngiiH^ — 

the first three are cited in the Nyayavartika and criticised at 
length ^(see N. V. pp. 42, 43-44 and 56-57). Vacaspati in 
his TatparyatTka identifies the author of the first and third 
pieces to be Dihnaga and the second, Vasubandhu ^(sec Tat. T. 
Vizianagaram Edn. pp. 99, 102 and 127). In answer to the 
criticisms of the Vartikakara on Dinnaga’s definition of perception 
Dharmakirti appears to have added the qualification ^Abhrantam' 
to it. Had Bhamaha known Dharmakirti, he should have taken 
for criticism this improved definition and not the old ont' of 
Dihnaga which had already been torn to pieces by I ' ddyotakara. 
Regarding the definition of ‘ anumana ' it is but reasonable to 

1. N. V. p. 42 (Vizianagaram Edition). 

3?'^ gsrlofq/Ja ?T<Tts4rf5irR I rT5T | 

2. Tat. ■]•. p. 99. 

1. N. V. pp. 43-44. 

31^ g I 3ra liif ^ 5.17111 ? 

2 . ']’at. T. p. 102. 

^51^ — an? II 

1 . N. V. pp. 56-57. 

2. Tat. T. pp. 126-127. 

(a) 

I 

(b) H ff f^^Rvici | 

(c) fT^ ap^ I 
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believe that when, of the four definitions, three happen to be 

drawn from earlier works, the fourth also was from the same 

source. The fact that the second and the fourth pieces are 
referred to by the same term * Kecana ’ in Bhamaha would 
surely induce us to take them to belong to the same writer; and 
when one of them is identified to be Vasubandhu’s the other 
also might be his. Why then did Uddyotakara omit to criticise 
it ? Most probably because that definition, which required 
for very inference the presence of the hetu in the paksa 
and the udaharana and the absence of it from the contrary 
instance, did not materially differ from the orthodox view 

of the Naiyayikas. Further there is nothing definite to show 

that Bhamaha borrowed his criticisms of the Buddhistic doctrines 
from the \’'artikakara. To say that it is possible for Bhamaha to 
offer any such criticism only after the Great Uddydtakara has made 
his attacks is to deny the continuity of the Nyaya system. It is 
very likely that Hliamaha lived sometime before Uddyotakara 
(650 A.D.) when there raged a keen controversy between the 
adherents of the Nyaya and the Buddhistic Logic and that 
Bharn.iha thought it necessary at that stage to deal with it even 
in a work on Poetics. 

Trivedi has already demonstrated that the' Nyasakara refer- 
red to by Bhamaha should be different from Jinendrabuddhi. 
(700 A.D.) The correct interpretation o^' the verses in question 
i(VI. 36 and 37) is this: — Young aspirants should not use com- 
pounds with words ending in the suffix tre merely on the 
authority of the Nyfisakara who against this rule has used 
‘ Vrtrahanta.’ Such a word cUk's not occur in the printed Nyasa 
of Jinendrabuddhi, who moreovei' docs not appear to favour such 
a usage (sdc Nyasa Rajshahi Edn. 1915 p. 385 on Panini II. 
ii. 15). To say that Bhamaha refers to Jinendra relying on the 
identity of the name ‘ Nyasa ’ which, as Trivedi has shown, has 
been the common name of many other similar wciks, is only a 
bold but untenable assertion (see 1. A., Vol. p. 275, Vol. 

XLV. p. 25). 

1. Bhamaha VI. 36-37. 

5T I) 
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Scholars liave clearly shown that Bhamaha represents an 
earlier stage than Dandin in the evolution of Sanskrit literary 
criticism. True tliat Bhamaha recognises some predecessors in 
the held like Medhavin. But his work indicates distinctly that 
tlie science of literary criticism has not completely established 
its individuality and effected the needed divorce from the other 
branches of knowledge like Logic and Grammar. While Bha- 
inaha devotes a whole chapter to each of these, Dandin omits to 
deal with them, Bhamaha refers to an earlier view which 
recognised only hve Alahkaras — a slight development out of the 
four mentioned by Bharata (N. S. XVI. 41) and he claims some 
originality for the discovery, enunciation and illustration of the 
various other Alahkaras ^{scc II. 96, III. 57, VI. 64). There are 
not many sub-divisions under each Alahkara as in Dandin; 
Svabhavokti has not yet gained a place among the Alahkaras. 
Jsabdalah karas are very few in Bhamaha, but Dandin deals with 
numerous varieties of them in a full chapter (Chap. III). The 
conception of the styles VaidarbhT and Gaiidiya. appears to be in 
its nascent stage in Bhamaha who makes scanty reference to 
them and who has little preference between the two, while their 
character and place have become definitely settled in Dandin. 
The conception of poetry given by Bhamaha, viz.^ 

(I. 16) — form and content, well matched is pcjetry — is 
certainly simpler than Dandin’s ^1^"^ (1. 10.) 

‘ Poetry is a collocation of beautiful words harmonised with 
agreeable sense.' The lucidity and the richness of Dandin's 
verses should not induce one to assign him to an earlier date (set; 
1. A., Vol. LIV. pp. 9), 232; Vol. XLII. pp. 204, 258; 

1. Bhamaha II. 96. 

3fcT: q? II 

Uo. III. 57. 

f^qr qqtRcr: 

3j%5r iqqifq n 

Do. VI. 64. 
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K. P. Trivedi’s introduction to his cditif)n of the Pratapariidra 
S. K. De. Sanskrit poetics). 

Further in the ^rhgaraprakasa of King Blioja of the Para- 
mara Dynasty — a manuscript of which is deposited in the Ck)vern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras — is found the f(dlowing (Jsrhg. P. 
Vol. II. Chapter XI. pp. 371-2). 




TO HIlTf: I 


This verse is cited in a context where tliere are numerous 
other quotations from the Kavyadarsa, and the latter half of this 
verse is undoubtedly the first half of Dandin’s verse K. I). 11. 
362.^ Though the first half is not fimnd in any fd the printed 
texts, according to the high authority of Bhoja it did form part 
of the same verse. Dandin's reference in the printed text to 
' Slesa ' beautifying Vakrokti, which appears immediately after his 
treatment of Sariisrsti, surprises the reader. But Bhoja's reading 
of the verse given above furnishes the necessary link. After 
treating of Alahkaras, Dandin, summing up all the poetic embel- 
lishments, refers to the well-known view of Bhamaha that 
Vakratva — or deviation from the ordinary mode of expression — 
is the best ornament of poetry and adds his own improvement 
on that. If the above reading given by the learned Poet-King is 
accepted to be genuine, it forms unmistakable proof of the 
priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 

Bhamaha is known to Udbhata who wrote the Bhamaha- 
vivarana (itv Pratiharenduraja^ on K. L. S. p. 13) and also to 


1. Bandin If. 361-62. 






K. 


#r: i 


n. 'T. 361^ 


K. I). 11. 3h?. 


2. Pratiharenduraja on K. L. S. p. 13. 

^ o;5f;^5T?isar; 
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Danciin. He was most probably an elder contemporary of Ud- 
dyotakara and Dharmakirti both of whom lived about 650 A. D. 
He may thus be placed in the period that immediately preceded 
650 A. D. i, e.f in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century. 

The attitude of Bhamaha to the Rasa theory is distinctly 
that ot an exponent of a rival school of criticism; and this is 
clear from the scanty treatment that he accords to it. He who 
holds that Alahkaras exhaust the chief characteristics of Poetry 
naturally brings Rasa als(^ under an Alahkara called ‘ Rasavad ’ 
(111. 6).i He further recognises two others — Freyas and Urjasvin 
— which represent the sentiment of spiritual love and conscious- 
ness of superior might (111. 57). ^ But he betrays his knowledge 
of all the Rasas when he says 3% I 

(Bhamaha 1. 21) — meaning that in the Drama all the Rasas 
should be delineated. He is also fully alive to the delectable- 
ness of tender sentiments, and he feels that they are the best 
vehicle to inculcate even moral principles (V. 3).'^ 

Section III. — D and in. 

The next important name after Bhamaha is that of Danciin. 
He is the expcjnent of the Guna school, which holds that the 
beautiful collocation of wcjrds and ideas is the chief feature ot 
poetry. 'I'he ten Gunas are the life of the best poetic style called 

1. Bhamaha. III. 6, 

2. Do. III. 5 & 7. 

JICRiiT qqi i 

3i?i qi qq qtfq=^ ^rrat ?q^ II 

qpfq qqr qiq^q i 

fl:: ft qi?^cq%qi^: II 

3. Do. V. 3. 

I 

qqqr^sqqq: ftqftr w^z ^iqsiq;^ II 
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the Vaidarbhi (K. D. Chap. I. 40-42)^; and the Alahkaras, which 
Bhamaha regarded as the soul of poetry, are treated by Dandin 
as mere embellishments of poetic language (K. D. Chap. II. l).^ 
Dandin's conception of Guna covers not merely the lucidity,, 
sweetness, the liquid movement and other qualities of expression 
but also the grandeur, the felicity and richness, etc., of ideas. He 
lays great stress on the purity and refinement of language (K. D. 

1. 7, 62).-'^ 

His date is one of the greatest puzzles in the History of 
Sanskrit Literature. No definite data are yet forthcoming to 
solve the problem. But it is certain that he is later than Bana 
and Bhaitrhari, and it has been shown that he lived after 
Bhamaha also. He is known to Vamana who appears to have 
taken the cue from him for the formulation of his own concep- 
tion of poetry. He should thus be placed between 650 A. D. 
and 779 A. D. — the date of JayapTda (779-813) in whose court 
Vamana flourished. At present it may be taken tentatively that 
he lived in the last quarter of the 7th century or about 700 A.D. 

Dandin's attitude towards the theory of Rasa is a continuance 
of the one taken by Bhamaha; and following him, he too brings 


1. K. 1). [. 40-42. 


5TOR:: *1(34 ggiHIWt I 

2. K. U. Il-l. 


3. K. D. I. 7. 

Do. I. 62. 

S~4 
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the Rasas under the three Alahkaras Preyas, Rasavad and Urjas- 
vin. But probably owing to the influence of poets or his own 
sympathy and feeling for the delectableness of the Rasas he sets 
greater store by them and also devotes greater space in his 
Kavyadarsa (see 11. 275-29l)d He defines them in Chap. II. 
verse 275 and illustrates them by the following verses. The 
instance of * Preyas’ is the same as Bhamaha's (III. 5). 
He fully expounds the most striking characteristic of each of the 
eight Rasas of Bharata and gives excellent verses in illustration. 
The very sweetness of these verses exhibits clearly his jceen per- 
ception of that element in poetry which appeals most to the 
heart or which moves and entrances the reader, 7>iz., the 
Rasas. In spite of his own theory that the Cjiinas are the 
life of poetry, being a poet he is probably overpcjwered by 
feeling for this element in poetry and is forced to recognise it to 
be quite as appealing as the Gunas. For he speaks thus in K.D. 
H. 292.2 It has been shown that, of composition which is the 
acme of refinement, Madhurya or sweetness is the essence. Here 
it is stated that the life of poetic language is the delineation of 
the Rasas.” He further betrays his acquaintance with the details 
in the theory of the realisation of Rasa. He knows what 
Sthayibhavas are and also their distinction from Rasas (K. I). 
Chap. IV. 48).^ On the whole Dandin is not so antagonistic to 
the Rasa School as Bhamaha. 

Here mention may be made of some evidence regarding the 
authorship of the anonymous commentary called the Hrdayah- 
gama printed in Prof. Rangacharya’s Edition of the ‘Kavyadarsa’ 
(Madras). In the Srhgaraprakasa of Bhoja Vol. II. Chap. XI. 

1. K. D. II. 275. 

2. K. D. II. 292. 

3. K. r>. IV. 47-48. 

qqr 1 47. 

II 48. 
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pp. 373-6 are cited eight verses from Dandin to illustrate the 
eight accepted Rasas. Curiously enough, Bhoja’s comments on 
six of the verses — K. D. Chap. II. 284, 286^, 288, 289, 29Q and 
2912 — agree almost word for word with those of the Hrdayah- 
gama. Is Bhoja himself the author of the commentary or is he 


1. Srhg. p. Vol. II. p. 375. 

^ ^ {%cTPI. II 

f%^crRfr*>Tn% 

qwi: erg; 

3i3*rR^ I 

Hrdayansama : — 

iRJir I 3n55*^^*rrT>j5ng; 3?75r: 

flig:, gfiWRR:, 

5qfR=^l^f^: fRpqJTiR: qp^ut: |n^ I 

31^ ^gqg; I 

2. Si-iiii. p. Vol. 11. p. 374. 

?? f!^5t wRref%itgt=T3R i 

gRig q?q II 

3R >i^=^3ii%5n«Rral^®,gRst<ig*qgRRNig_ wWmgfq 
lRgftong?7% 3TiR«n^RT% gfefg=5igRqjR0RT^tan^; gfnR- 
ggfq%3 

qqrggi^^RRtqr^Rg q^Rgri^: aigw^; flnro qqH^q ^g?i- 
qtrg: ff^?Tq,-fgTri$qgg>l.l g3:f^ I 


Hf dayangama : — 

fsifilcl I 3R gt:=si^5RRifn%f|gR«ig^ 3ng*gq'^Rg. 


tR?5f|ong?Tg gq wft «iq;, 
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some one else that has copied from Bhoja or is it vice versa? 
The profuse quotations in Bhoja's works from the Kavyadarsa 
and the lack of definite references to later writers in the 
Hrdayahgama would lend support to the presumption that the 
anonymous commentary was written by King Bhoja. 

Section IV . — Vdniana. 

Vamana appeared some decades after Dandin, as the staunch 
advocate of the Riti School of critical thought. To him poetry 
is the representation of the ‘ beautiful ’ and the perception of the 
beautiful gives pleasure to the critic. ^ This beauty in poetry is 
attained through the absence of faults and the presence of Gunas 
and Alahkaras (Vamana Chap. I. i., Sutras 1-S).^ He considers 
that Riti or style is the soul of poetry (I. ii. 6).^ Riti is beautiful 

diction endowed with the Gunas (1. ii. 7, 8).3 p is of three kinds 

Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pancali (1. ii. 9).-* Of these, the Vaidar- 
bhl style possessing all the Gunas constitutes the best poetry 
(I. ii. 11). 5 This conception of the three poetic styles is only a 
development from the two recognised by Bhamaha and given 

I 

1. Vamana I. i. 1-5. 

2. Do. I. ii-6. 

3. Do. I. ii-7. f^Sf <1^: I 

Do. 1. ii-8. JprtfRt. 

4. Do. I. ii-9. ^ I 

5. Do. I. ii-n. i 

See page 25, fn, I. 
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full shape and character by Dandin. Vamana's Vaidarbhi is 
taken entirely from Dandin K. D. I. 41-2. Vamana emphasised 
this stylistic aspect of poetry much more than Dandin: and he 
also formulated a third variety of style called Pahcall, which is 
but a blending of the other two styles. According to Vamana 
style is the life of poetry, the Gunas endow beauty to it and the 
Alahkaras enhance that beauty (III. i. 1 and 2).i 

Vamana's date could be determined with much less difticulty 
than that of Dandin or Bhamaha. He quotes Magha's Sisupala- 
vadha canto III. 8,2 under the Sutra IV. iii. 10 and Bhavabhuti's 
Mahaviracarita Act I. 54 under I. ii. 12.'^ Anandavardhana is 
presumed by Abhinava (3n page 37 to have kept in view Vamana 
in giving his illustration in the Dhvanyfiloka p. 37.^ He further 
refers to the three styles of Vamana in the Dhvanyaloka p. 231. 
Magha lived about 700 A.D. and Bhavabhuti about 730 A.D. in 
tlic reign of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Anandavardhana flourished 
about 850 A.D., and Vamana should have lived between 730 and 
850 A.D. He is probably identical with the minister of Jayapida 
(779-813) mentioned in the Rajatarahgini IV. 497, and in that 
case he may be placed in the last quarter of the eighth century. 

Vamana takes a similar attitude towards the Rasas as Dandin. 
They both give a small place to them in their works, but there 
is essential difference. P"(4 lowing Bhamaha, Dandin brings the 
Rasas under the Alahkaras; Vamana treats them as the essential 
feature of the Guna ‘ Kanti ’. It is the Rasas that give brilliance 
(Kanti) to poetic style — — 1 1 1. ii. 14.^^ He illus- 

] Vamana III. 

I )o. 1 J I . i-2. I 

2 . Magha; Sisu. J11.8. etc. 

4. Locana. 

5. Vamana. III. ii-14. 

Vrtti on this. 

etc. Amarusataka. 
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trates it with reference to the most important of the Rasas, 
^rhgara, by an exquisite verse from the Amariisataka and asks 
the reader to select the instances of Kanti where other Rasas 
illumine poetry. He considers the Drama to be the best literary 
kind 1. iii. 30. i, and as Rasa could be best developed only 
through a play it distinctly shows his appreciation of the import- 
ant place of Rasa in Poetry. 

Section V, — Udbhata. 

Udbhata appears to have been a dual personality in that he 
was a follower of the two opposing schools represented by 
Bhamaha and Bharata. Besides his Kavyalahkarasara — which 
is only a lucid exposition of Bhamaha's Alahkaras with a few 
additions like Svabhavokti — he wrote the Bhamahavivarana and 
the poem Kumarasambhava lo illustrate the Alahkaras (see 
PratiharC'ncluraja pp. 13 and 13),2 As has been remarked be- 
fore, in connection with the date of Bharata, he should have also 
written a commentary on the Natyasastra. Abhinava further 
refers to the views of the followers of Udbhata in his comment- 
ary on the ^astra. Ms. Vol. I. Chap. VI. p. 198.^ Even the 
small extant work of Udbhata bears full evidence to his know- 
ledge of the teachings of Bharata. Though, like Bhamaha, he 
treats the Rasas under Alahkaras, he deals with them in greater 
detail and displa^^s an intimate knowledge of the factors in the 
realisation of Rasa. 

1. Vamana I. iii-30-1, 

2. Prati. 1^. 13. — See ante p. 23. 

Prati. p. 1 5 : — 

See pp. J 0 and 1 1 , 

3. Abh. bh. Vol. I. p. 198. 

I %qf^ | 

— • The Madras Manuscript does not read this word as 
as given by Dr. De. Skt. Poetics. Vol. I. p. 26. 
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He was a contemporary of V^amana and Damodaragupta 
and the Chief Court Pandit under Jayapida of Kashmir (Raja- 
tarahgini IV. 495-97). He should have then flourished in the 
last quarter of the eighth century. 

Udbhata mentions like Bhamaha and Dandin the three 
Alahkaras, Preyas, Rasavad, and Urjasvin besides a new one 
Samahita; But his conception of them differs from his prede- 
cessors {see K. L. S. Chap. IV.). ^ Preyas, according to him, 
is the development of an emotion like love to that extent only, 
when it could be called Bhava and not Rasa. Rasavad is that 
piece of poetry where Rasas are fully developed — through 
Svasabda (express reference), Sthayi, Sancari (evanescent feel- 
ings), Vibhava and Abhinaya. This agrees with the generally 
accepted theory except in this respect that Rasa could be realised 
through express reference; and this view is severely criticised by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta {see Dhv. pp. 24-26). He 
accepts the eight Rasas of Bharata and recognises, probably for 
the first time in the history of the theory of Rasa, ^antarasa as 

1. Udbhata’s K. L. S. Chap. I\'. 

5Tq || 

tnqpTi =q n 
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the ninth and he also grants the possibility of its development 
through action. (Chap. IW). Urjasvin also, 

unlike Bhainaha or Dandin, is defined by him as the development 
of the incongruous or misplaced Rasa and Bhava as, c’.g., the love 
of Ravana to vSIta. It agrees with the later conception of Rasa- 
bhasa. Samahita is the calming down of a Rasa oi- Bhava, real 
or misplaced. Udbhata was probably the earliest to put forward 
this conception of Samahita. Though Udbhata to all appear- 
ance followed Bhamaha, it is certainly clear that he was quite as 
much a representative of the Rasa School as that of the Alahkara. 

Section VI . — Ritdrata and Rndrabhatta. 

Rudrata and Rndrabhatta are respectively the authors of the 
‘ Kavyalankfira ' and the * Srhgaratilaka '. Owing to similarity 
in name and almost word for word identity between many verses 
of both {e.g., Rudrata XI. 13. XIV. 1, 12, 34, 38 and XV. 15 & 
16 agree with Rudra III. 47, II. 1, 29, 60, 69 and III. 18 res- 
pectively), it is suggested that these two writers are one and the 
same. But though there is general agreement between them 
regarding their treatment of Rasa, there is essential difference in 
this respect. Rudra following Bharata accepts his eight Rasas 
and adds one more, viz.^ ^anta (S. T. 1. 5, 9).i But Rudrata 
admits these nine and further mentions Pi cyan as a tenth one. 
Moreover Rudrata, contrary to the tradition (4' Bharata, boldly 
asserts that as Nirveda and other emotions when developed con- 
tribute to pleasure in the same way as Srhgara or Kanina, they 
rNirveda, etc.) too should be treated as Rasas (Chap. XII. 3, 4). 

1. S. T, 1. 5 & 9. 

snqr i 

srfn II 

Rudrata. XII. 3 & 4. 

sapfT: ii 
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Rudrata's classification of vrttis into five (Chap. II. 19/ differs 
entirely from the traditional four Vrttis accepted by Rudrabhatta 
(S. T. I. 19). The illustrative verses of Rudrata are markedly 
inferior poetry. Rudrata professes to be more a critic and he 
deals with many aspects of criticism, while Rudra confines him- 
self to the Rasas and even here deals mostly with Jsrh^ara. It 
is very likely that Rudrata independently framed the definitions 
of the various subjects and Rudrabhatta incorporated some of 
them in his work, composed many others and illustrated them 
suitably. It is thus quite probable that Rudrabhatta lived some- 
time later than Rudrata. 

Rudrata is tpioted anonymously by PratTharenduraja 
(Rudrata XI 1. 4, Prati. p. 49)2 jy-jq Rajasekhara, and also by name 
by the latter (Rudrata III. 4 ; K, M. p. 57.3 Rudrata II. U) : 
K. M. p. 31).“* Anandavardhana does not make any reference 
to Rudrata as he does to IJdbhata and other earlier writers; nor 
does Rudrata refer to the theory of Dhvani expounded by 
Ananda. A 4 fain Rudrata’s treatment of the Rasas at greater 
length than Udbhata or Vaniana favoui s the assumption that he 
lived sometime after them when the theory of Rasa had become 
more acceptable to the critics of the times. He should thus lie 
placed before Rajasekhara (880-920 A, D.) and probably Ananda- 
vardhana also, but not long before the latter. It is very likely 
that he was an elder contemporary of Anandavardhana (850 
A. D.) and that he flourished in the second quarter of the ninth 
centiirv. 

1. Rudrata 11. 19. 

!?i5r i 

s. r. I. I'l. — 

frTqi II 

a. I’rati 49 I 1*^ - c kudrata. IU-4. 

3, Kriv> anifinamsa, p. 57. 

“=^ fcTRJt” etc. Rudrata. III. 4- 

4. K. M. P. 31. 

AVv’ Rudrata, II. 16. 

S— 5 
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Rudrata appears at the close of the period dominated by the 
three schools — Alahkara, Guna and Riti — and at the commence- 
ment of the one in which, by the formulation of tlie principle of 
Dhvani, the Rasa theory is established on a hi ui footing. It is 
significant that at this transitional stage he should endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation between the two opposing camps and pave 
the way for the determination of the proper place of the differ- 
ent principles in the evaluation of poetry. Though his work is 
styled ^ Kavyalankara ’ he devotes the last five chapters exclu- 
sively to the treatment of the Rasas. He reduces the number of 
the Arthalahkaras to lour — Vastavam,’ Aupain 3 'am, fslesa and 
Atisaj^okti — and does not bring the Rasas under any of them as 
Bhamaha and Dandin do. To him poetr\' should be free from 
faults and possess the Chinas {i.c., Alankaras according to him. 
Sec Nami. p. 149 on Rudrata XI. 36).- Any poem will be barren 
of interest if the various Rasas are not properly developed there- 
in (Rudrahi XV. 21).^ He further indicates the proper use of 
the different Ritis in developing the various Rasas (Chap. XV 
20)“* and tliiis subordinates them to Rasas. 

1 . Rudrata. \T1. 6. 

2. Rudrata. XL 36. 

f:#T q^sf^rpgJT || 

3. Rudrata. XV. 21. 

gjqfjqiTSq I 

-t. Rudrata. XV. 20 . 
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His treatment of the Rasas generally follows Bharata, hut 
in some respects, as remarked before, it deviates from him. He 
postulates, besides the eight Rasas, two others, Santa and Preyan 
(Chap. XII. 3).^ Santa has already been counted among the 
Rasas by Udbhata, but Preyan never gained acceptance at the 
hands of the Alahkarikas. It is noteworthy that he gave the dis- 
tinction of ‘ Rasa ' to Vyabhicaribhavas like Nirveda or resigna- 
tion (XII. 4). 2 His classification of the Vipralambha Srhgara 
into Prathamamiraga, Mana, Pravasa and Karuna (XI. IV. )3 
agrees with Bhoja's: and it is quite likely that Rudrata followed 
a tradition different Irom, though allied to, the generally accept- 
ed one represented by Anandavardhana. 

RiidrubJititta . 

Bharata and otliers dealt with the position of l^asas in 
dramatic representation: and Rudraldiatta professes to do a 
similar service to written poetry (S. '1'. 1. S).^ .According to 
him a poem without Rasa is as dreary as the night without the 
moon (S. 1, 6).'' He deals with nine Rasas including isfinta, 

but special treatment is accorded to ^^rhgara alone. He also 
speaks of the different classes of heroes and their helpmates. 
His work gives a clear exposition of the different factors in the 
development of Jsrhgara especially and it contains his own 
e.xcellent illustrations often modelled on the style of the Amaru- 
sataka. 

Sc^ciioii 1 7/. — AgnipityCina, 

The Agnipurana treats of a variety of subjects, one of which 
is poetics. Chaptei s 337-47 are devoted to this. This section 
compiled by some unknown writer contains but a loose and 
disjointed expression, often in their own words, of the different 

1. ^ 2 . For Rudrata XII. 3 X: 4, paj^e 28. 

3. Rudrata. XI\'. 1. 

4. 1* 0 r S, T. r. 5, si'y page 32. 

5. S. 4\ 1. 6. 

strt i 

RTofl RiIr 
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views held by early writers like Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin and 
others. There is no doiijinant theory of poetry, but emphasis is 
laid on all its aspects — Alahkara, Riti, Rasa, etc. (A^n. P. Chap. 
CCCXXXVll. 7, 31-32; CCCXLIV. 2. etc.).i Nine Rasas includ- 
ing Santa are recognised and among them special treatment is 
accorded to ^rhgara. 

What may be the date of the composition of tliis section? 
Prof. Sovani suggests {sec Bhandarkar Commemoration \'ol. p. 
392) and Dr. De supports the view (Skt. Poetics pp. 102-4; J. R. 
A. S. 1923 p. 537 foil.) that it should have l^een composed before 
Anandavardliana on tliis ground that the two versi s, ^ 

^ etc., appearing on p. 222 of the Dhvanyaloka, are identi- 
cal with Agnipurana Chap. CCt.'XXX IX verses 10 X 11, and tliat 
Ananda should have culled them from the latter. It will be 
shown below that the reverse is the truth and that in any case 
this Alahkara section is certainly later than Anandavardliana. 

It is true that many verses from Bharata, Bhamaha and 
Dandin are cited in the Purana. It should be noted that some 
views held first by Rudrata are also found in the Purana. To 
the three varieties of Riti accepted by \ amana, it was Rudrata 
that added a fourth, Latiya (Rudrata II. 3, 4 & 6). 2 'I'hose very 

1 . Agnipurana Chap. 337-7. 

/fiu/. 337. 31-’3. 

^ I (jd 

SRT RirasR II (3.') 

| (33) 

lb,,/. 344-2. | 

2. Rudrata. 

II. 3. if%^r i 

1 %: ^ || 

II. 4. JtR^sfiirffcIl; 

II. 6. II 
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same four are admitted here (Agn. P. Chap. CCCXL. l).i 
Rudrata made a novel classification of Vrltis into live (Chap. II. 
19)2 and they are copied in the other (Agn. P. Chap, CCCXLII I. 
2). 3 Agn. P. CCCLV. lO first half — the definition of Laksana — 
is taken from the Tantravartika p. 318 and the other definition 
of it is, as has been identified, taken from Matrgupta. Further 
Agn. P. CCCXXXIX. 9. H.s is taken from the Sriigaratilaka 1. 6. 
The two verses etc., appear immediately after 

this and the next verse CCCXXXIX. 12 is extracted from N. S. 
VI. 36. When there are so many anonymous quotations and 
that from writers like Rudrata and Rudrabhatta who lived so 
close to Anandavardhana, there does not appear to be any justifi- 
cation f(jr treating the two verses (ound between two other quo- 


1 . Agn. p. 340-1 . 

=^#>-rr i 

qr^i^ %3:4t n 


3 


Rudrata. IJ. 19. See p. 33. 
p. 343-2. 

TO iTrq: 1 

TOi g? II 


THE KIP’:-’’’ --' 

RESK ■ ■ ■ 
’.a, 


S^STf 

sUTF 


4. A^n. p. 345-1 1 . 

Tantravartika p. 3 IS. 

345-11 12. 


5. Agn. p. 339-9 to 12. 

fqgt qtofi ^iwr n (‘O 

See p. 35. S. 1'. I » 

3iqR sRisqggR toito; i 

TO % d’qg ii (ko 

g ^tg srogq n (n ) 

g ^gr g grat ?ggi^g: i 

gigqf^ ?gigfggi^g g ?gi ffg n x, s, \ i. 3' . 
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tations as anything but a quotation. Further in the Dhvanyaloka 
itself these verses introduced by do not appear 

to be cited from elsewhere. Even where Ananda uses the past 
instead of as here, he means his own verse — t’.g., 

sec Dhv. p. 221 etc. Abhinava comments on this 

thus 1 I Again the author of the Agnipurana 

appears to be acquainted with that karika of the Dhvanyaloka in 
which ^ Dhvani ' is defined. Let me cite the two texts: — 

(1) i 

an^qt sqsq^ qfr; n 

qqi^: fifqt i 

Agn. p. CCCXLV. 14 & 15. 

(>) qt crq^gqe^jftfKT^qt^ i 

sq^: qiisqt^tN; ^ qjfqct: n 

Dhv. 1. 1.5., p. 33. 

The Agnipurana divides all expression into ^ruti and Aksepa 
(CCCXLV, 7) and brings Abhidha and Laksana under the first 
and Dhvani or suggestion under the second. In Agn. P. 
CCCXLV. 15 cited above is unmeaning; and my 

Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar suggests — and I agree with 
it — that it is a corruption from Accepting 

this emendation we see little difference between the two defini- 
tions of Dhvani except that of voice. It is passive voice in the 
Agn. p. and active in the Dhvanyaloka, and probably to give a 
new colour it is so changed in the former. Such textual corrup- 
tion is not uncommon in that work. Let me cite another 
instance of it: — Agn. p. CCCXIA" 16 reads thus — 

It should read thus correctly — 

gn: i 

Further the assertion contained in Agn. p. CCCXLV. 18 — - 
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viz., Dhvani is a name of one or other of these Alahkaras — 
appears to reiterate the view so vigorously criticised and rejected 
by Anandavardhana in the 1st Chapter, and the fact that almost 
the same Alahkaras taken for illustration by him are here repre- 
sented in the Purana to include Dhvani further supporls the 
above contention. 

From this it is clear that the anonymous writer of the Agni- 
purana is later than the Dhvanikara, Anandavardhana — and it 
will he proved below^ that Ananda and Dhvanikara are identical 
— and the latter flourished about 850 A.D. Most probably this 
writer represented a school which opposed the Dhvani theory 
when it had not gained complete acceptance. We may thus 
place him sometime after Ananda, i.t\, in the second half of the 
9th century. 

Some similarity is sought to be established between the 
theory of Rasa as slated in the Agnipurana and that of King Hhoja 
on the ground of the great emphasis they both laid on Srhgara 
(]. R. A. S. 1923; pp. 540 folk). Such an attempt is to ignore the 
fundamental aspect of I^hoja's extreme position which denies 
absolutely the dignity of Rasa to anything other than Srhgara 
(^^rhg. P. \9)1. j. pp. 2 ik 426).'’ If any comparison with the view 
of llic Agnipurana is worth instituting it must be to that of the 
Srhgaratilaka. 


] . .Set' Chap. \'I. Section 2. 

2. Srng. P. Vol. I. pp. 2 c't 42b. 

^fT^»rq teqrqeqmHR: ii 

f#isfq q^f ejqqrfwlq i 
qqtgqfqqsqq^Ti^m- 
Jrqf qft«rqr q: || 

For a statement of Hhoja's theor}', see below. Chap. XI. 



CHAPTER V. 

POET-CRITICS OF THIS PERIOD. 


It was observed before^ that the poets ot|this period, unlike 
the critics, were quite friendly to this school of Rasa first repre- 
sented by Valmiki and Bharata. Some of them distinctly 
favoured this school and were even extreme enthusiasts of it, 
while the others accepted the principles with certain reservations. 
The outstanding ligures under the former arc Pravarasena, 
Kfdidasa, Bhavabhiiti and Miirari. 

Pravarasena, who is certainly an early poet, suggests that 
Rasa could be developed through Abhinaya (S.B. 1. 49; V. 24)^ 
and that the poetic theme should be enlivened through the deli- 
neation of the Rasas (S. B. I. 9), 3 

Kalidasa protests against the conservatism of the critics of 
the times, of praising only what is old (M. Act. 1. 2.),^ but he is 
quite willing to submit to the considered decision of learned 
men. Affording plear^ure to them through representation is the 
function of the dramatist (R. 1. 10;^ V. Act. l.).f> He extols the 

1. Set pp. 18 19. 

2. S. B. V. 24. 

m et iwm i 

3f33fwn^R3pji&iiJi || 

3. For S. R. I. 9 and I. 49, st’c p. 14. 

4. M. Act I. 2. 

5. R. I. 10. 

ngflr: 'qrft'Tiiq qi ii 

6. V. .\ct I. 

3fF g 5r%q%igg; | 
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histrionic art (M. Act 1. 4)’ through which the eight Rasas have 
to be developed (V. Act il. 18). 2 When attending a dramatic 
performance the audience, tlirough its imaginative sympathy, 
h^ses itself in the situations and characters, and enjoys (argna- 
M. II. 8; ^3 ijTTHm V. Act III. 

Speech 2). Among the Rasas Srhgara is his favourite, and even 
here Vipralainbha or tlie unitJii of lovers after long separation is 
the most delectable (V. Act III. 21;"’ MGgha. 11. 45). 4 Kalidasa 
is a direct disciple of VahnTki, who probably values Karuna above 
all other Rasas: and though deviating from X'rilmiki, he is quite 
alive to the essentially moving nature of Karuna (R. XIC. 42).-'’ 
He is at his best in the delineation of Srhgara, but equally at 
home in Karuna and Vira. To him, as to Valmiki, Poetry is the 
spontaneous rhythmic e.xpression ol a climax of emotion (R. 
XIV, 70).^ In judging the value of anything he would follow the 
dictates of his own conscience . S. Act 1. 19)." Above all in 
deveir)ping the Rasas he would insist on tl.at qu.ility essential 
for every art, viz., restraint. 

1, M. Act I. 4. 

fl>Ti I 

511:^ II 

\ . Act II. 18. See p. 14. 

3. \ . \ct 111. :l. 

f 

4. Mee:;e 1 1. 43. 

?TRini- 

i. XIV. 

(s K. XI\ . /O. See p. 8. 

7. S. I. lU. 


0 
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Bhavabhuti is an enthusiastic follower of V'almiki and the 
School of Rasa. He too loudly protests against the critics of 
his days who, without enjoying the sweetness of the Rasas, search 
only for the faults in his poetry. The verse ^ 
etc. (Mai. Act. I. 8)^ is not a vain egotistic outburst, but only an 
expression of his disgust of the critics of the times and his self- 
consciousness and a prophetic and optimistic belief in the essential 
goodness of man. According to him, a dramatist should aim 
at the delineation of a particular Rasa or a combination of 
Rasas, and he should so choose the incidents and characters as 
would lend to their development (Mai. Act 1.6; Mah. Act I. 
etc.). 2 He shows to be an expert in the combination of allied 
and contrary Rasas. In the Tiger incident in the Malatima- 
dhava, Vira is introduced to aid the development of ^rhgara. 
He dexterously makes even Bibhatsa aid the progress of love. 
There the change from Jsrhgara to Bibhatsa is gradually effected 
without a hitch through the intervention of Adbhuta. The intro- 
duction of the disgusting scene of Madhava’s selling flesh in 
the crematory, in the co\irse of the development of love, should 
not be treated as being rude and out of taste, because the change 
of Rasa is effected naturally; and on the ruins of Bibhatsa emerges 
love rendered purer and more intense through the experience 
of an ordeal. Bhavabhuti also shows how the change from 
Bibhatsa to the predominant Rasa, ^rhgara, is skilfully brought 
about through the intervention of other Rasas — Bhayanaka, 
Karuna, Adbhuta, Raudra and Harsa — all of them developed 
only to a small extent and made ancillary to the main Srhgara 

]. Mai. I. 8. 

Jr Hw ft: 

3riqpa H ?TPsrf^ «t3: i 

5fii^ m n 

Mni. I. 6. 

»Tfsr(: sr^nc i 

f^^TT; ^srr ^ ^ n 

Mah. Act. I. 

'TI%3 sflT: f^^tr TO: I 

vr^: srgn^rrt H 
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(Mai. Act V. 281; Dhv. Chap. III. Karikas 20 & 24).2 He 
considers that the essential nature of Rasa is ' Cittavidruti ’ or 
a certain melting of the heart when one is overpowered by emo- 
tion (Uttara. R. III. 13).^ This probably explains his extreme 
attitude that there is only one predomuiant Rasa, Kanina, whicli 
in many of its apparent transformations assumes the nature of 
Jsrhgara, Vira, etc., but yet remains intrinsically Karuna, just 
like the water, which appears as w’hirlpool, waves, etc., does not 
yet cease to be water (Uttara. R. Act III. 47).^ He depicts the 
three main Rasas in his three dramas and he is certainly most 
successful in the delineation of Karuna in the Uttararamacarita. 

Murari’s style is heavy and dit^cult to understand, yet he 
professes to be a direct disciple of Valmiki just like Bhavabhuti, 
and he calls himself Balavalmiki (A. R. p. 19).'’ He mentions 
the different Rasas and recognises Santa among them (A. R. 

1. Mai. Act V. 28. 

See Tripura ri’s Comments. 

2. Dhv. HI. 20 .y 24. 

3. Uttara. R. 111. 13. 

?rnJiF ciq n 

4. Uttara. K. III. 47. 

fqqrrh | 
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pp. 95- 6^; 163-4, Act IV. 27).^ He considers that Vipralainbha 
is more delectable tlian Sambhoga (A. R. p. 273, Act VI 1. 37).^ 
He suggests that he is writing in the Vaidarbhi style (A. R. Act 
VII. 101). 4 

Prominent among tiio^e that accepted tlie Rasa theory with 
certain reservations are Bharavi, Bana, Sri Harsa, Magha, 
Subandhu and Ratnakara. 

Bharavi valued higlilv ileptli oJ Isense in Poetry and his 
language is often strained and cumbrous; yet he successtully 
delineates Vira Rasa. He regards Vipralainbha a- quite delecta- 
ble.^^ 

Bana dr cries pi-et-^ de void ol cieativt* genius (Har. c. 1. (j).^ 
He does ncit \ie\\ with approval the exclusive* ahention paid 

1. A. R. pp. mention is made of the Rasas, 

Cmce, mB, and mK i 

3. A. R. pp. 163-4 Act I\'. 27. 

3f?t i frqi % 

5Tsr jjjiri cRgqgfr qif 



35TT'?nqiit4( ^ II 

3. A. R. i^p. 273. \ U. 37. 

^qtJTi^R^iqtqfqqqt qfl:q55*»fi i 

4. A. K. \ I 1. 101 . 

fq4?cfr fq?: i 

^iftsqi^sfq qiqqt q^q ^r^gqraq ii 

5. Rirritarjuniya of Bharavi. 

Canto Xr. 27, 

fqjT^^sfq rarq^Riqq | 

1 ) 0 . i.x. 73. efqefflftqqrq eir. 

6. Bar. c. I. 6. 

ai'qqnqqfrqi i 

aiqi^qirl: ^ RR q#: =qi[q ftqpq^ II 
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to a single aspect of poetry like !^Iesa, IJtpreksa, mere content 
and wordplay by the different pec)ples of India (Har. c. 1. 7).^ 
To him poetry should combine novelty of theme and ideas, re- 
fined representation of life, transparent double entendre, easily 
realisable Rasa and smooth, gliding expression (Har, c. 1. 8).^ 
WTile giving adequate place to literary form, Bana fully recog- 
nises the value of genius and the Rasas in poetry; and he appears 
to have had in view this conception when he wrote his two 
works. He i^ accused, especiallv bv Europeans, of writing an 
ol'iscure and laboured stvle, <3lten indulging in lar-tetched similes 
and long-drawn out double entendre. It is true that hi^ langu- 
age is sometime'^ difficult and lai lioin lucid. Hut to one who 
knows the Indian mythology and tradition, it is easy enough to 
understand; and in the vix idness oi desci iption, wealth of illus- 
traticHi and the liquid movement ol expression he is equal to any 
other poet. Further his language rises (^qual to his theme. Note 
his style when he describes the love of Mahasveta in the 
KadambarJ. 'Fhe whole section is a masterpiece illustrative of 
the lucidity, sweetness, elegance and rapidit}’ of expression 
blended with the intense development of the tenderest of all the 
Rasas, \'ipralauibha and Kai una. W’e seek in vain for the like 
of it in all Sanskrit literature. As Ifana’s son puts it (Kad. Part 
11. verse 7 ),'^ by drinking the sweetness of the honey floxving t rom 
the Rasas in the Kiidambari one i ' intenselv excited with joy and 
does not know oneself. Haua fully recognises the place of Rasas 
in poeTiy, emphasising at the same time the lormal side thereof. 

Sri Har.sa of Kanauj, the author ot the three diainas, believes 
like Kalidasa that the consensus (^f opinion among learned men 

I. 1.7. I 

?:T(%aT1^5 1 1 

3. Kful. Part. 11. \ erse 7. (introduclc/i y). 

ST ^T’T^ 3T5TtS¥f Jl, I 

4ir#rsf¥R 
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is the test of the worth of a literary work (Rat. Act. I, 5, also 
Priya.d. and Xfi^ananda).^ Though the Rasas are not very well 
developed in a work, yet the greatness of the characters portray- 
ed in it delights the readers — a view opposed to that of Bhavabhuli 
(Priya.d. p. 46). 2 He would at the same time insist that the 
poet should pay due attention to the proper development of the 
Rasas (Priya.d. p. 6S).' As observed before he was the author 
of the Vartikas on Bharata’s Nfityasastra. He was greatly influ- 
enced by Buddhistic monks, and that probably explains why he 
developed the Rasa, DyavTra or $anta in his Nagananda. It is 
likely that, in his times, fsanta was refused a place among the 
Rasas by conservative and orthodox critics, and in order to vin- 
dicate its claim to be regarded as one that could be developed 
and represented on the stage, he wrote his play Nagananda. 

I^.Iagha emphasised both poetic expression and content 
(Sisu. Canto 11. 86)^ ; there should be depth of sense or ideas 
and more than one Guna, Ojas or Prasada in a poem where Rasas 
are delineated ($isu. 11. 74, 83). ^ The transitory emotions 
develop the dominant emotion or Sthayibhava which is 
transformed into Rasa (!sisu. II. 87). Through a proper 

1. Sri Harsa. Priya.d, Rat. and Nagananda. 

^ 301 ; goiqntoft I 

2. Priya.d. p. 46. Sri Vani Vilas Kdn. 

^>5^ I 

qg:gRqfq 

3. t^riya.d. p. 65. 

3 ^* 1 , 31^ f fqi i 

Maglia — Si^upniavadha. 

•I. II sii. jq || 

5. 11. .S3. %^r3l: qi I 

<K XI. s;, qq^ *nqt: ^naiRoit wi i 

W^qi^q erqi |i 
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development of Bhavas by various characters, the audience 
realises the Rasas and is delighted (Sisu. XIV. SOj.^ Dramas 
written by poets well- versed in the science expounded by 
Bharata shine above all others (isisu. XX. 44). ^ He mentions 
also the different Rasas, Srngara, Kanina, Raiulra, etc. (Jsisu. 
XIV. 82; XIX. 37). Ho indirectly suggests in XIII. 693 j^hat 
the enjoyment of Rasas that is had from his work is unearthly 
and could not be had anywhere else in this world. He also, 
puts down as the necessary requisite of a poet^ creative genius. 
It is very clear from the above that he full}^ realised the value and 
place ot Rasas in poetry; yet he fell a victim to the bad influences 
of his age in believing, like Bhavabhiiti and Bharavi, that a work 
which claims to be a Mahakavya or a great poem should contain 
also Sabdacitra or word play like Gomiitrika; and he devoted a 
whole canto to it. 

Subandhu lived about the beginning of the eighth century. 
He makes some signiffcant remarks in the introductory verses to 
the Vasavadatta. Poets, through their imagination, take a com- 
prehensive and correct view of things and actions, men and 
manners, etc., in the world (\'^ D. Verse I).'' They shine bril- 
liantly through the appreciation of critics, and they themselves 
are not often the true appraisers ol their own works (V. D. 

XX. 44. 3:'ir?T?cT^HRi*rg^'i i 

*r<cT5r^ft5Taftfr^(s«j5iftrii^ II 

3 . X 11 1 . 69 ■ 

4. Sisu. ri. 73. 

5. V. D. Subandhu’s Vasavadatta verse 1. 

61 3fqf^ 6<^qcft II 
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verses 5 & 12).^ After Vikraiimdilya, there flourished no greai 
poet who developed tlie Rasas in their poems (V. D. verse 10).- 
Subandhu lays stress on the Giinas and says that there is some, 
sweetness in the \'ery glide ol words in good poetry (V. D. 
verse 11).^ He abuses wicked critics and declares that a great 
poet is unaft'ected by their adverse criticism ; and when insulted 
or not patronised by kings blind, in their pride of pe^wer and 
wealth, to all good poetry, the poet’s greatness is in no wav mar- 
red. These men become all the more accursed by their calnmnv 
oi good poets (V. D. verses Wdiy should Subandlui 

denounce so vehemently the ways of kings and critics of hi> 
days Evidently the kings were no patrons of ai t and learning; 
and critics had dev’^eloped a morbid taste of applauding only 
Sabdacitra or wordplay and could not appreciate and enjoy the 
delectable Rasas in poetry (Cf. 1 ihav.dihuti, Mfd. Act I. 8).'' It 
is a str.mge irony that Subandhu who denounces the bad taste of 
his davh shoidd, unlike Idiavabhiiti, tall a complete victim to it, 

I. 1). 3. 

f|i?sF;?r#Tf=T: ii 

W 1). 12. 

f^iT?^q5Tfdqi%: 1 

.2 I). 10. 

6T 5^ qjf : i 

qqqtrT gfq fqsRqTRR II 

5. 1)0. 11. 

atqf^q^qRq^ifq ^ li 

4. N'ersc 8. 

|q gjqqfeirr qqr II 

d qqi cT^T n 

Verse 9. 

3rcfRfi?ii%5=^Rf^ n 

5. Mai. .\ct I. S. Scf page 42. 
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for does he not pride in saying at the end^ of his work tliat he 
lias executed with ineliculoiis care Slesa in every syllable of his 
Vasavadatta':' 

Ratiiakara lived about 850 A.D. He says in H. V. XXI. 
verse 57^ that, though the principal aim of the dramatist is the 
proper delineation of the Ras is, he should pay also adequate 
attention to the choice of V’^rtti, Guna, great characters, Sandhis 
in a drama, all (jf which contribute only to the development of 
the Rasas. The essential feature of a Mahakavya is easily realis- 
able Rasa (Cf. Bana 4^: Har. c. 1. 8) aiid elaboiation of 

the theme in many cantos (H. V. Xi^lll. verse 87).'^ He seems 
to take special credit to himself for writing fifty cantos, while 
Kfdidasa and others w-rotc only about twenty. Among masters 
of style he counts Bana first and iMinsclf next.‘ Probably liana 
is his ideal. 

There flourished during this period many other poets wiio 
did not distinctly express their leanings towards any particular 
school. Tliough Asvaghosa, Kumaradasa and Sudraka are good 
poets they appear to be unconcerned about these theories. Bhatti 
is cc'rtainly a follower of the school of Bhamali<i. C.)ther poets 
and di rimati^ts like \Tikpatira ja, Bhal tanarayana and Xhsfikhadatta 
appear lo take an att iludc similar ♦<) that of Bana and Sri Harsa. 

1. \4isavadatlu last verse. 

1 . Katnakara. H. \ . XXL i/. 

?r[s4; iT'TR 

3. K. V. .will, ss, 

acT: | 

4 . H. \ . 3511%: — T lie Chapter aftei the 1 ittieth. 

\ erse 6 B. 

S— 7 



BOOK n. 

THEDHVANI PERIOD. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE FORMULATION OF THE THEORY OF DHVANI. 

Section /. — Gene yah 

The close of the last period, characterised by the discovery 
and enunciation of the principles that govern the nature of 
poetic form like Alahkara, Guna, Riti, and also by the 

inadequate recognition of the place of Rasa in poetry, marks the 
beginning of the most creative age in the history of Sanskrit 
Literary criticism. Here is formulated the principle of Dhvani 
rightly regarded as the ultimate source of poetic appeal; and with 
it the predominant position of Rasa among the elements that 
enter into the make-up of poetry becomes firmly established. 
There is naturally some immediate opposition to this new theory 
of Dhvani from the adherents of older schools, like the Alahkara, 
and also from two fresh ones, the Yakrokti and the Anumana. 
Yet these last two are not opposed to the school of Rasa. And 
by the end of this period is put forward a synthetic method of 
criticism called the Aucitya. All opposition to Dhvani also 
practically dies out soon after the first exponents of its two rival 
schools. The relation of the older methods of Alahkara, Guna 
and Riti with the Dhvani and the Rasa method is definitely 
settled, as also their place in poetry. The reign of the Dhvani and 
the Rasa school with the other ones subordinated and made 
accessory to them becomes full and complete in the domain of 
Literary criticism. 

Section fl, — The Authorship of the Dhvani Kdrikds, 

The earliest and the foremost figure of this period is that 
Kashmirian poet and critic Anandavardhana, an advocate of the 
Rasa school and the greatest exponent of the Dhvani school. 
His work is called the Dhvanyaloka. This is primed in the 
Kavyamala and it consists of some basic Karikas and prose com- 
ments thereon called Vrtti. It is accepted that the author of 
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the Vrtti is Anandavardhana, but the Karikas have been of 
doubtful autliorship. On the basis of the apparent distinction 
between Karikakara and Vrttikara occasionally made by Abhinava- 
gupta, the eminent commentator on the Dhvanyaloka (see Dhv. 
pp. 1, 12, 59, 60, 123, etc.) Dr. Buhler and the learned editors 
of the work conjectured that the Karikas should hav^e been 
written by one different from Anandavardhana, the author of 
the Vrtti. Pre fessors Jacobi^ and Keith^ and Dr. De support this 
contention and the last of them further suggests that Abhinava- 
gupta gives readings of some Karikas diff'erent from those of the 
Vrttikara — a procedure that would favour the distinction between 
Karikakara and Anandavardhana (s<?i’ Dr. De. Kavyrdokalocana. 
IV, Calcutta University, p. 3. Text p. 23 fn. 15 & 16). It is 
attempted here to prove on the basis o very reliable evidences 
that the Karikas also were written by none other than Ananda- 
vardhana himself. 

Here two relevant texts from the Abhinavabharatl — an 
erudite commentary on the Natyasaslra by Abhinavagupta — may 
be cited. 

Abh, bh. Vol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 367. 

fqqajicifq#!^ q>3:i=q^ I 

=q ?I5cri;qpiTt || 

l ctwr^tih: ?Tietqi(q)^rq:- 
I Abh. bh. \-ol. II. p. .365. 

In the first text Ananda is represented to ■ ive taken some 
suggestions from Bharata regarding the suggesti'* 'ess of words 
and their components and put them df>wn as §rd^d^?T etc. 
This begins a Karika of the Dhvanyiiloka 111-16, 

p. 163, and nowhere in the Vrtti of that work does this expres- 

1. Z. D. M. U. Vol. 56 (1902) pp. 405-10. 

2, Keith. Clas.sical Sanskrit Literature, p. 135, 
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si on occur. Now tlie sjinie Abhinav;igupla, who is relied upon 
to establish the difference between Kfirikakara and XVttikara, 
unmistakably assigns the* a\ithorship of the Karika to Ananda- 
vardhana. In the second text also Abhinaxa relt*rs to him as 
discussing fulK the place of Alai'ikaras in poetry and expressing' 
his well-considered views on the subjt*ct in the two texts whicli 
begin thus etc. Dliv. 11-11. and 

etc., Dhv. II-lO. These excerpts aie from the 
Karikas ol the L)hvariva{< 'ka, p. 88; and as it to cleai any doubt 
regarding their ->oni ce, Abhinaxa di-^tinctlv t‘xpres-^es that tube 
the Sahrdavfili 'ka — another name ot the Dhvanyfiloka — and he 
incidentally mentions his own commentary thereon called the 
Locana, where he too has tullv t xpatiated on that -ubject. 

Further, the following tt*xt from the same Abhiiiav abhar -ti 
ot Abhinavagui^ta unmistakably identifies the authors of the 
Karikas and the X^rtti : — 

3Rqgf%rr i 

Ahh. bh. Vol. 11, p. 5 IS 

Here Abhinava states tlie \'ie\\ that a, dramatist slionld not 
blindly iollow the rules of draniatui'gy without regard to the 
principal I^asa that is developed in the play, and that tin* introduc- 
tion ot tile jilayful sporting of Durvodhana with his queen 
Bhanumati on the eve of a terrible, dis;istrons war that threatiMied 
to destroy the whole world do<*s not at all lend itself to the easv 
development ol the main Rasa, V'ira, but only l etards its progress. 
He cites as his authority Sahrdayalokakara or the author of the 
Sahrdayaloka, which, as staled just now, is another name of the 
Dhvanyaloka, whose authoi has been accepted by all to be 
yXnandavardhana. Now, what is nature of the text, viz., 
etc., attributed to Ananda, the author ol the Sahrdayaloka ? It 
is a Karika 111-12, appearing cai page 144 of the Dhvanyaloka. 

In addition to this strong testimony of Abhinava to Ananda- 
vardhana's anthorslup of the Karikas, there are many other 
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evidences in the Dh\”inyak)ka itself which distinctly favour the 
above view. On pp. 13C and 219-20 of the Locana Abhinava 
makes tlie followin*,^ remarks: - . . . - . . . - 

... - 3Tri: (Dhv. p. 130) 

... BTff (Dhv. p. 219-20;.' Here and 

are words ending in the snt'hx ^^9 (lyaj>). In the Sanskrit lan- 
guage tlie suffix or is used in this mannei (see Panini 

III-iv-21. and \dl-i-37).^ When two actions performed b}' a 
single ageijt are desired to be conveyed, the suffix or 

is added tc» that rf>ot whicliieleis to the prioi Liction as, e.g., 
r*-f fd . SimilarK in the abtive extracts the 

agent ol or should be the same as tlie agent C'f 

Now the agent of or expounds; /.e., he is the 

Vrltikara that exj^lains everything, 'bhe agent of says or 
states. What does he state ? c“tc., and etc., which are 

two Karikas Dhv. 1 1 1-2 and 111-42, /.e., lu' is the Karikakara. 
I^anini's rule quoted above requires these agents, Xh'ttikara aiul 
Karikiikara to be identical. 

iMirther Abhinava comments on Ml’dyw” 

(Dhv. p. 11) thus : — 

JTw ; an Q;ct^R5rgn>T 

5n%f i 

Abhina\'a here interpi'ets Anandavardhana as having incidentally 
inscribed his own name so that he might be enshrined for ever in 
the hearts of all intelligent critics for expounding this science to 
tliem. Such an act on the part of Anandavardhana will be a 
vain arrogation if he has not been, according to Abhinava, the 
lirst exponent of the tlu-ory of Dhvani. Again Ananda expressly 
claims to have been the originator of this theorv and that thereby 
he has laid all learned men under a deep debt c".' gratitude to 
him.- (13hv. p. 144 note especiallv ^ -il* -l) Moreover 

1. ivmini : rii-rv-.d . I 

VII-r-37. I 

2. Dhv. P. 144. 
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in the opening Karika a promise is held out that the writer would 
expound the luiture of Dhvani for the enlightenment and 
pleasure of critics, and this promise is not stated to have been 
lullilled in the last Karika as might naturally be expected, 
but it is done so only in the last verses of the VVtti.^ 
Ananda, who inscribes his name in the last v^erse, further takes 
credit for having carried out this resolve made in the first 
Karika, viz., the exposition of Dhvani — the most real and striking 
characteristic of poetry. He also states that there was but a 
sparkling ol the theory of Dhvani in the minds of wise men 
before him. Had the author of the Karikas been different from 
Ananda, the above remarks, in the face of the ninnercnis Karikas, 
should certainly be a gross perversion of truth and an un- 
warranted arrogation of originalitv which the meanest of men will 
not be capable of. Far be it from Anandavardhana, the great 
poet-critic who is so very scrupulous and generous as to refrain 
from mentioning the faults of poets ev'en where they actually 
exist. 2 

While commenting on the Karika etc. I)hv. 1 1-5, 

which defines Kasavadalankara differently frcan that of the earlier 
writers, Ananda explains the portion of the Kfirika <'H 1 

^ 5Rf^: as 4^:. Here Karikakara 

expresses a certain view of his own — viz., where in any com- 
position a Rasa, etc., is an adjunct o some principal idea, 

1. Dhv. Karika 1-1 


Dhv. last v^erses. 



i 

<Hf=hi»q<itqRqq i 

q[«>criftsnq: n 

2. Dhv. p. 94. 
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that is an instance ol Rasavadalahkara — and Ananda also 
says that the very same is peculiar to himself 
thus identifying himself apparently with the author of the Karikas. 
If Ananda had used a word like * Api ’ meaning ‘ also ’ — such as 
then it may be argued that he only agrees with the 
views of the Karikakara : but there is nothing of it. Again, on 
page 951 where ^ahdasaktimuladhvani is defined he explains 
it in the Vrtti almost in the same words as the Karika 11-22 and 
says at the end that it is 9)ur conception of that ' ‘ 

f^^d:’,thiis making no difference whatsoever between himself 
and the Karikakara. Further on page 204 appears the verse 
etc., which is printed as a Karika 111-34, but which is 
really a parikarasloka or a concluding statement in verse 
belonging to the \4*tti ; for there is no commentary on it as might 
naturally be expected if it were a Karika. And Ananda, desiring 
to conclude the long discussion and refutation r)f the possible 
objections to the theory of Dhvani from the different schools of 
philosophy, states that he has clearly expounded the peculiar 
characteristic of poetry called Dhvani which was for a long time 
a subject of severe controversy and one which baffled the under- 
standing of the critics. If the Karikas really existed before 
Ananda, how could he say that the principle of Dhvani was not 
known before ^ If he has spoken the truth, 

then he is identical with Karikakara. 

Again, the Karikakara, whoever he may be, appears to be 
familiar with and to criticise the teachings of both Udbhata and 
Vamana. 

The text of the Dhvanyaloka page 14 in accordance with the 
commentary of Abhinavagupta — 

— should read as follows : — 

^fi=n sqificf: 

1. Dhv. p. 95. 

ft II 
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(fi%) vitr:^5r^%m: i 

JTcr-5[T^ 11 

(fi%) 5?rq%q%»TmT% I 

Here the Karikiikara refers to tlie labours of earlier writers 
on poetics who have formulated the principles of poetic appeal on 
the basis of the exj^i ess sense, such as Upama, etc., and the Vrtti 
mentions by name such writers — - as have h)een kept in 
view by the Karika, and UdbJiata is the most important of them. 
^Moreover Udbhata is presupposed in another Karika 

3 TTr%rr I etc., Dhv. 11-22, 

where that variety of Dhvani called Sabdasaktimuladhvani is 
distinguished from Slcsrdahkara. ^riie \>tti explains that the w( id 
“Aksipta ” is used in the Karika in order to remove the pc^^si- 
bility that would otherwise arise of including all cases ot 
Sabdasaktimuladhvani under Slesidahkara in accordance with ihc 
views of Udbhata. 

viqrfifa ; fTf3?TJ;fq 

(J)hv. vYi). 

Further, Karika 111-52 expiesses that the e ssentinl charac- 
teristic of poetry which has been set torth belonr lay dm maul in 
the minds ot tormer \^•llter^, who, being unable to determine and 
expound its true nature, formulated such poetic styles as tlu' 
Ritis.^ The \>tti explains^ (Dhv. p. 231^ the Ritis to be 
X'aidarbhi, Gaudiya and PaucalT, the three lliat hrtve been formu- 
lated first by Vamana from the two uiargas recognised by 
Danclin, K. I). I. 40. 'J'he plurai speaks certainly tor 

J. Dhv. fk ’31. 

n rii. 52 . 

2. AL. 

JTqfSar: I iftf^55^5T^[fqJTf tf 

qqi^ ^SlfiCcTqi#?!; # ?3^qqT 
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the correctne.ss ol the mterpretiition lh;it Vniiiana :ind not Daiidin 
is presupposed by the Karika. 

Vaniana and Udbliata as already st t (oith, Ihe^ minister 

and the Comt Pandit respectively under Kin^i^ Jayapida of 
Kashmir, who reigned t rom 77<s to Kla. Thus the Karikakara, 
who must have lived after Vamana and Udbhata, should at th(' 
earliest have flrairished about 820 A.D. Tliis is also the date 
that Prof. Kf'ith and otlu rs assign to the author of the- Karikas, 
whom they distin^^uish as Dhvanikara trean Ananda vardhana 
(Keith. Skt. Lit. 13S). Ananda who tlfairishc'd in the' court of 
Ava.nti varman of Kashmii' 853-8X3 A.D. canu' not more than 
forty years alter tlie Dhvanikara. Now the question naturallv 
arises: — If as Ivas been supposed the author of tlie Karikas were 
really dil'ferenl from Anandavardhana, is it at all possible for 
Anandavai dliana, that came a few decades after the author of the 
Karikas on which he ccimmented, to have been absolutely unaware 
of the name and identity of the author of the (original of his work ? 
Or is it possible that Anandavardhana, knowing the name of the 
Karikfikara, wilfully suppressed it in order that his own name 
might shine forth in the world and dance in the lips of all critics ? 
It is really unbc-lievable that ii there had been a separate Dnvani- 
kara, Ananda should not have been aware of his name. It is 
quite strange tiiat Ananda, the honest and upright philosopher 
that he is, should ha\ (' suppressed wilfully the name of his master 
in the held, and stranger still that pcisterity should have meekly 
and complacently cottnived at this intellectual dishonesty and 
literary fraud. 

Above all tlie literary tradition is in com[d(.*te accord with 
the view that Ananda was the author of the Karikas also. 
Kuntaka in his \3ikrokti jivita (p. ()7-70) quotes the verse 

etc., of Ananda (I.)hv. p. ()2) and says that Dhvanikara 
has clearly explainc-d the suggest! ve ness and the suggested sense 
therein. Kuntaka lived only a little more than a century after 
Ananda and he too was a Kashmirian, He distine identihes 
Dhvanikara, i.c., the author of the Kar's.u. wit). \n;mda. 
Mahimabhatta, a younger contemporary of l\untaka and 
Abhinava, cites Karik.as and prose Vrttis under the name 
Dhvanikara (Vyakti. pp. L U etc.), thus identifying tlu' authors 
of both, Ksemeiuh-a, a pupil of Abhinava and a good poet and 

critic, quotes the Dhvanikarika f^TdT dT etc. 

(Dhv. 111-24, p. 172; in his Aucityavicaracarcfi p. 134 in the 

^8 
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name of Anandavardliana. Mammata and all the writers on 
poetics that came alter him do not at all discriminate between 
him and the Dhvanikara. He is indeed a bold man who, know- 
ing this unbroken and nnanimons tradition, would brush it aside 
and complacently remark that these writers completely confuse 
between the Dhvanikara and Anandavardliana.' Surely there is 
no confusion in them. It is only imposed from outside to suit an 
untenable position. 

Again, prepossessed with this distinction betwec'ii \"rttikara 
and Karikakara, Dr. S. K. De has misunderstood a passage of 
Abhinava: and he imagines that Abhinava reads the Karikas 
differently from Ananda — a procedure that would certainly 
favour the above distinction. (S’tr S. K. I)(\ Ka\’yalokalocana. 
I\". Intro, p. 3. 'fext p. 23 fn. 15 & 16.) 

Let me cite the two texts : — 

3t^l 

^ 5T II 

Dliv. KarikA IV-.S; p. 243-44 

Abhinava comments on this thus: — 

ceierqici; n sKiftqii | 

rt«4: I ai? qisiqqrigjT 

1 1 

Locana 1\\ p. 23. 

The teini ’ means that which supplies an ellipsis. 

Ananda is in the habit ot supplying these ellipses to many 
Karikas. Being a poet his words ciccasionally come out in 
metrical form. One such upaskara is H M i which, 

being written along with the Karikas in the palm leaf manuscripts 
used by the editors, is evidently mistaken by them for a portion 
of the Karika and treated as such in the [irinted text. Ihobably, 
had ffTT been in the form of a quarter of a verse they 

1. S. K. I)c. bkl. Poetics. Vol. 1. Chap. IX especially pages 
i09— 10. 
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would have included that also in the Karikfi. Abhinava fidiy 
anticipating this probable error clearly indicates here what the 
Karika is and what the upaskara is, as he does elsewhere. Biit 
the learned editors ot the work might be excused, for they had no 
access at that time to Al)hinava's commentarv on this chapter; 
and where they had it they wc‘re careful in ii'ading the text 
correctly, r.g., see Ohv. p. 113, Locana. 

Here is in llie n)nn ot a ejiiarlei' of a verse, but 

correctly understandiiig Abhinava they have treated it as part of 
the \ rtti. Dr. De, imagining that what is printed in bold type is 
invariably the Karika as known to Anandavardhana, discovers a 
difference between the readings ol Ananda and Abhinava. 
Surely Ananda did not prepare the ‘Nirnayasagar edition ! The 
Karika text has to be determined having regard to Abhinava's 
comments and it should be as given in L(jcana IV. p. 23 quoted 
above. Dr. Pe misunderstands the laacana and finds it con- 
venient to use it in favour of his tlieory. 

When there are so many evidences which clearly identify 
Ananda with Dhvanikara, the only evidence W’hich apparently 
favours the opposite view, 2 ’/:., the distinction (jccasionaliy made 
by Abhinava between Karikakara and VTltikaiM, loses its force 
and it has to be explained differently. Probably Abhinava 
desired, in order to facilitate his comments, to keep the Karikas 
distinct from the Vrtti and he achieved it by referring to their 
author in his two capacities as Karikakara and \Tttikara. This 
procedure of lirst stating the fundamental principles in short 
Karikas and then commenting elaborately on them is quite 
common among writers of that period. Kuntaka, Ksemendra, 
Mammata, Mandana, Udayanacarva and other writers adopt this 
method of exposition And if they refer in the Vrtti to additional 
facts iKjt touched upon in the Karika, it would be far from truth 
to suggest on that basis any difference between th'‘ author of the 
Karika and of the Vrtti. Further the habit of spl lu g their own 
Karikas and commenting on them in parts has also been in 
vogue among writers like Mammata and Udayanacarya. It 
would on the other hand argue the identity of authorship as the 
writers themselves treat the portions of the Karikas as headlines 
of paragraphs oi' sections in the \ rtti. 

Thus it is shown that this distinction betw^een Ananda- 
vardhana and Dhvanikara rests on slender grounds; and accord- 
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ing to the express statements of Ananchi and Abhinava together 
witli tlie practice of the inniunerahle writers (jn Sanskrit Literary 
criticism it is undoubtedly proved that the author f^)f tlie Dhvani- 
kaiikas is none other than the great Kaslimirian pf>et-critic 
A n an da va rd h a n ic ary a . 

See I ion ! II. — A'iuinLhivitrdha}i(t. 

Me became famous during the reign of Avantivarman of 
Kashmir (8S5-H3 A.D.) (I'va ja-tarahg. W a4). Rajasekhaia 

(S80-‘^20 A.D.) la-fers to him bv name and also to his views about 
the superiority of genius over training in making up a poth (K.AI. 

H)), and he also cites anonvmously one ol his verses 
^ etc. (K. M. p. 60 ; see Dhv. p, 227). jayanta, the 

author of the Nyayamarijari and the father of Abhinanda, the 
author of tlie Kadambari-Katliasara, refers to tiie tJieory of 
Dliviini and also Ajianda's illustrative verses and his comments 
there()Ji; and he dismisses them with a personal animus cliarac- 
teristic of a contemporar}^, calling Ananda Panditaihmanya or 
self-conceited pedant and a pf)et not worth}' of being treated as a 
serious opponent in discussing the nature of verbal judgment 
where even trained philosophers falter (N. M. p. 48). ^ He lived 

1. Ab^ayai'iiafijari. p. 58. 

srrRcT: | 

q«?i — 

w ar qRi fq^r n 

qq cRi fpqr II 

ar^i qr qcsft =q4i qjf^l^: i 

fq^f^tsfq qrqqr^qs^qfq ii 

qac^Rqqi qlsqi 

qq: i 

qfsqqgqi q qiRgqRq; 

qgqfq gqR»fiq%fl^q feRq || 

1 )lu . pp. 1 6 fl, 
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about the middle ol the ^hh century* and Ananda may safelv be 
placed about 850 A.D. 

He wrote in addiiion to the Dhvanyrih )ka, Dc'Vi'^ataka, 
Yisamabanahla^ Arjiinacarita, Tattvfdoka (f.ocana l\\ p. 17) and 
other works. 

^rhe theory ot Dhvani expon!ided bv Ananda appears to have* 
had a h<n <4 course of developiiK-nt as h<^ himself says, 

Dhv. I-l; ami 

- }\ 47. Xote the plural and lliepast i>arti- 

ciple 5^; ^ and was the subject of severe controvc“rs\' and was 
not at all understixal to be a source of litcMarv apjxal bv the* 
representati\'es of the old school of China, Alahkara, etc., as is 
e\'ident from the verse ^%rvTf^ i? etc., Dhv. p. 0, quoted 

from Manoi'atha, a contemporarv of Ananda. '4 1 - 

JTHI<’441itr 4vp4^TT. Lo. 6.] However, the* latter believes 
that tliey touched at least the fringe of tlie principle of 
^ Dhvani ’ when they said that a particular variety of laksana 
contributed to poetic expression, but they were not able to 
discern the distinctness and importance of this and bring 
it under a separate category.'^ Abhinavagupta in his com- 
mentary gives out the authorities who were borne in mind by 
Ananda here tc) be primarily Udbhata and \4‘nnana, and he also 
cites the rjlevant te.vts. * As, however, Udbhata’s commentary — 
Bhamahavivarana — on the Kavyalahkara ot Ihiamaha is not 
available, we shall bestow some thought on Wamana's conception 
of ‘ Vakrokti', which has been stated to comprehend in a manner 
the principle of Dhvani (ir suggession. It is dehned in Sutra IV. 
3,8 as /.c., secondary signification having 

1. Dr. .S, (", \u'dyribhusan ; — History of Indian Logic, p, 147. 

2. Dhv. p. 10. 

Ai.. goiiTitr ?:?iqcn 

3. Lo. 

Vlfi^ gflR 
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similarity as its basis is Vakrokti. VVlien the primary sense 
of a word in a sentence is incongruous, we take it in its 
secondary signilication on the basis of certain relations such as 
proximity, etcd Wliere this relation is similaiity there is 
Vakrokti. Take for instance =5r 

fJrfJTifrsi gfrfTri” l Here and primarilv signify 

‘ opened and shut the evelids'. ddiis opening and shutting ol 
the eyelids is incongruous in the lotus and hence through the 
similarity of the lotus to the eye, they are taken in their secondary 
sense of blossoming and closing. 'This c(.)ncepU(ui ol Vakrokti 
agrees inainh' with the (uina, Samadhi of Dandin- and Wimana’s 
Samfidhi is ditierent. d'his secondary signification may be con- 
trasted with another that is found in — I — 
* With the rays that are as white as the ‘ cheda ' of the maturt* 
lotus-root Here ‘ cheda ’ means cutting and whiteness cannot 
be predicated of it. So to remove this difficulty it is taken in the 
sense of one having it, an object that is cut oi’ a ]'>iece. Now 
it is possible to speak of the whiteness of the piece of the lotus- 
root. This variety of laksana does not involve any similarity and 
hence does not contribute to any poetic charm as the previous 
one. Thus poetic charm consists in the implicatinn of some simi- 
larity in secondary signification. 

Let us consider other instances given by \’amana himself. 

i 

‘ Here the Aladhavi creeper being ‘horripjj^ated ' with the numer- 
ous fresh buds captivates the heart. And the ‘ breathings’ of the 
Kesara flowers, smelling like the fragrant honey, please the heart’. 
‘ Pulaka ’ or horrijijpation is incongiuous in a jilant, and it is 

2. K. 1). I. ^13 and 74. 

g«inn^t5Jn qq qqr u 
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found in ;i young lady that tirst lnL‘c*t^5 her lovei. 'riirough the 
similarity ol the creeper to such a ladv whose haii stands on end^ 
at her ircsli meeting with her lover, the term ' pulakita ' is heri> 
taken in its secondary signiiication ot ‘ being full ol ’ or ' being 
co\-eied witli Similarly in the latter halt of the verse the idea 
‘ nisvasitam ’ or breathings is incompatible m the inanimate 
kesara flowers, and through the similarity ot the fragrant smell of 
tlie flower to the fragrant breathings of a young, bc'aiititul lady ol 
noble birth, it is taken in its secondaiA' signiiication of the sj^read- 
ing ot the fragrance. Thus in these two examples laksana im- 
plies a certain similarity to the horripjlation of a ladv and her 
sweet-smelling breathings, and this implication which gives a 
peculiar charm to the verse naturally falls within thf' sphere of 
Dhvani or suggestion. Hen' it is that the representatives of the 
older schools of thought like ^'ama^a nught be said to have touched 
at least the fringe of the theory of Dhvani. Speculations regard- 
ing this theory were rife and were continued in a long line of 
critics or learned societies, but it was formulated and written 
down for the first time only by Anandavardhana.^ 

It is inspired by the Yhiiyakaraiia (h^clrine ol Sphoht, whitfli 
was formulated in order to determine accurately the seat of 
signiiication. It is briefly this : — When one uttca's the word 
what is it that produces in the hearer the idea of an animal pos- 
sessing the dewlap, the tail, the hump, the cloven foot, etc.? Is 
it produced by each ol the three sounds ^T, ;,nd visarga 

separately or by all of them? If each of the sounds produce the 
idea, then one will be enough and the remaining sounds are 
useless. If all of them together or the Samudaya ' produce it, 
it cannot be, because all sounds according to Nyava philoso- 
jdiers last only for two moments, ] 

and wlien there is the experience of the visarga, disappears 
and so there is no Samudaya. Now what is it that signifies? 
The grammatical pliilosophers say that it is ‘ Spho'!' *’. an eternal 
indivisible entity like the soul which whe'^ mar 'C cd by the 
sounds gives us the idea of that anima’ Now «i further 

cjuestion is raised ; how is tliis Sphota manifested ? Is it by the 
individual sounds, or by al I the sounds combined ? Again the same 


] . Lo. p. 3. 

5T^i?oi | 
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If it IS iiiHiiifestccl hy the individual sounds one will 
be enoii^ 5 ^h, and the others are superfluous ; if by all of them, the 
all or Samudaya does not exist. To solve this they say thal 
Sphota is manifested by the exp^erience of the last sound of a 
word together \^ ith the impressions left of the I'xperiences of the 
previous sounds. 

Corresponding to this word there exists a g(')p')a clasps hot a, 
and it is revealed once by eacli of the sounds (jf the wead ^F.*, 
but the sense conveyed by the word is got at only when this 
gopadasp'^hota is revealed for the third time by the last sound, the 
visarga of the word. They illustrate this in tliis rnanner. When 
a liglit is brought to illuminate a pot that is in the dark, the pot is 
revealed immediately after the light falls on it, and subsetpuent 
presence of the light goes to reveal the p^ot very clearly and then 
its true nature is realised. Or take a man that learns a In inn 
by rote. He goes on rep:>eating the hymn many times until his 
object is attained ; and it is only when he rep-ieats it lor the Iasi 
time that he gets it by heart. Every time he repeats it, the whole 
hymn is repieated and the last repietition, aided by every one of 
the p'U'evious rei'>etitions, it is, that enables him to realise his 
object, 7’/:., learning the hymn by rote. Similai-ly^ by e\eryone 
of the sounds is revealed once the Sjihota, but the Sphota is so 
fully manifested as to be capxible of signiheation only when it is 
revealed by the last of the sounds of a word. They say that in 
the same way as the individual sounds of a word are incapable ol 
conveying any idea and hence are unreal, similarly separate worcb 
which convey only stray concep-its and not any comj'>lete idea are 
unreal [or . For sentences alone have been l ecogJiised In' 

all jihilosopohers to convey any comp:)lete idea, r.g., 

^i. s. ii. i. 40., 

qsqsmiH qiqqm'qq n vakya. p. 11-4. 

1, \ a.kya. p. I. 83. 
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raised : does the speaker desire to convey by only 

this that there is a hamlet on the bank of the Ganges? If so, is he 
so defective of expression as not to think of the proper word 
— on the bank of tlie Ganges? If it is granted that the 
speaker is capable of correct expression, it must be supposed 
that he has some purpose in saying instead of 

It is in discovering the intention of the speaker that a third func- 
tion or Vyapara of words called Vyahjana or suggestion operates. 
It reveals that the speaker intends by such a usage to suggest that 
the hamlet, by its proximity to the Ganges, is so cool, pleasant, 
pure and holy as though it were situated on the current itself. 
This idea of the coolness and sanctity of the hamlet is delightful 
when suggested from ^ a hamlet on the Ganges but it is not so 
when understood expressly from ‘ a hamlet on the bank of the 
Ganges is very cool and holy for in getting at the idea there 
is in the former a peculiar exercise to the mind which only an 
intellectual man can take, and it delights him, while in the latter 
this is totally absent. The Dhvani school holds that the presence 
of the suggested idea above the express sense distinguishes poetry 
from ordinary language. 

This conception will be clearly understood if we take a 
really poetical example. Consider the verse: — 

^ I 

Daiu.lin K- U- 1+1- 

“ Depart my dear ! if thou dost, then may thy pachs be safe 1 Let 
me also be born again in that place whither thou wouldst be 
gone.” — This verse is addressed by a lady to her lover on the eve 
of his departure on a long journey. The express sense of this verse 
is this. The lady permits her lover to depart and wishes him a happy 
journey. She prays also to be reborn in the country to which 
her lover departs. But by desiring rebirth in the land to which 
her lord is bound, she really suggests that in his absence she is 
sure to die of the pangs of separation from him and hence he 
slunild not start on his journey. Her address also suggests her 
intense feeling of love for her lord. With all that, being a dutiful, 
modest and loving lady she would not express anything inaus- 
picious at the time and say bluntly ** My Dear, I love you intense- 
ly ; so do not go. If you do, 1 will certainly commit suicide ”, 
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These ideas when expressly stated are vulgar and form common 
parlance, but when they are left to he suggested as in the above 
verse, they become poetry and are pleasant Two 

things are particularly suggested in this verse — (i) an idea or TE5 
in the shape of a request not tf) start on the journey ; and (ii) a 
Rasa or an intense feeling of love and a keen cons- 

ciousness ol impending separation. In some verses what is 
Alahkara. 'fhe life r)r the vitality of poetry con- 
sists in these three varieties of suggested sense. 

This conception of poetry and also the name ‘ Dhvani ' given 
to this method of criticism are suggested by tlie doctrine of 
Sphota.^ Sphota f)therwise calletl Dhvani is the one permanent 
seat oi the significative capacity ; similarly the suggested sense or 
Vyaiigyartha is the essence of poetry and it is named Dhvani. 
When a drum is beaten with a stick there is produced a sound 
in the space nearest the drum. It is not this that is heard, but it 
generates a succession of sound waves just like the ever-widening 
concentric circles of light ripples that are caused by throwing a 
stone in the still water of a pond, or like the successi\'e ringing 
sounds caused b}' the striking of a bell. And the last of this 
succession of waves strikes the ear and it is this that is heard, 
'riiese last sounds that strike th(“ eai' are called Dhvani : — 

and refer to the contact of the stick with the drum 

and its separation from it when beating.) Similarly the suggest- 
ed sense, one of whose varieties called Saiiilaksyakramavyahgya 
is obtained through a gradual mental process akin to this 
resonant clang of a bell, is called Dhvani. 

sqqfcT: I L ocana p. 47. 

Sphota or the real seat of the significative capacit' manifested 
by the last of the sounds of a wortl togethc’ with the ■ nified im- 
pressions of the previous sounds, and such sounds that manifest 
Sphota are called Dhvani. Says Hari : — 

I 



1. St-e I.ocana. p. 47 where this is clearly explained. 
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When by means of these indescribable and successive cognitions, 
^abda or Sphota is manifested by Dhvani, its true nature is realised. 
In the same manner those words and their senses that are 
capable of manifesting the suggested sense are called Dhvani. 
Thus suggestive words and senses and are 

called Dhvani. When he speaker utters a word like consisting 
of three sounds ^ and visarga theSphohi or Jsahda that signi- 
fies the particular animal is revealed once by each of the three 
sounds thougli it is full}’ realised only at the end. After it has been 
revealed by the first sound the subsequent sounds 

generate in them, through the modulation of the 
speaker’s voice, a certain manner or peculiar character 
such as fast, slow, high, low, etc., which only aid in the manifesta- 
tion of the Sphota more clearly than ever. Siiys Hari : — 

This additional activity of the speaker involved in impart- 
ing to the sounds produced by him a manner or shape such 
as fast, slow, etc., is called Dhvani. Similarly it is not the 
ordinary significative functions of words, viz,y Abhidha (primary) 
and laksana (secondary) that manifest the suggested sense, but a 
third activity inherent in words and different from the two pre- 
vious ones, known as vyafijana or suggestion. This is also called 
Dhvani. And poetry where all these — the suggestive words and 
ideas, suggestion and suggested ideas — are found is also called 
Dhvani. Tims the term ‘ Dhvani’ which is used in all the five 
different senses stated above is borrowed and adapted from the 
terminology of the grammatical philosophers. 

The term ^ Dhvani ' is primarily applied to that composition 
where the suggested sense — a Rasa, Alankara or Vastu — predomi- 
nates over the express idea and it is defined by Ananda thus : 
(Dhv. 1. 13.) 

learned men regard that variety of composition to be Dhvani 
wherein the express sense subordinating itself or the express! v^e 
words subordinating their express senses suggest that sweet and 
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beautiful idea — which abounds in the works of great poets. 
Here 'd '4^ is adjectiv’^e to both and • and is 

in fact two compound words which must be construed with 
and thus^ : or and 

I That is, the express sense is subordinated f)r made 
accessory to tlie suggested idea; and the expressive words subor- 
dinate or make accessory their express senses to the suggested idea. 
What is the necessity for referring to botJi X'acakasabda and XTicy- 
firthain the delinition? Vficyartha or express sense is present every- 
where and Vacakasabda cannot of itself, without conveying its 
sense, lead to any suggestion ; and if the \Ticyartha should sug- 
gest some idea it must first be realised and that cannot arise 
without the Vacakasabda. Hence \vill it not suffice if one of 
these two, Vacakasabda or Vficyartha, is mentioned as being sug- 
gestive of some ideas ? True ; but the writer evidently wishes to 
refer to the two main divisions of Dhvani, Avivaksitavacya and 
Vivaksitfinyaparavficya where Sabda and Artha respectively are 
primarily suggestive, though of course the presence of the Artha 
in the former and Sabda in the latter is not denied. This is indi- 
cated by the use of the dual in Vyanktah. , Though in Avivaksita- 
vacyadhvani Sabda alone is suggestive, yet the co-operation of 
Artha is invariabh' present, otherwise 5^abda may even suggest 
without its sense being understood. Similarly though in the 
Vivaksitfinyaparavacj^a Artha alone is suggestive, the co-operation 
of Sabda is necessary, for without it wherefrom can Artha ai'ise? 
Thus to show that both Jsabda and Artha together are suggestive 
the dual number is used. If this is so, why should it be said that 
either ^abda or Artha is suggestive? It is to aftirm 

that J^abda is primarily suggestive in one variety and Ai*tha in 
another, though either of them simultaneously co-operates with 
the otlier in suggesting that sweet and beautiful idea. 

After Dhvani h.is been defined it is well W' tn considering 
the senses in which the term is used. 1+ has -e- - said before 
that there are two main varieties of Dhvani cabed Avi \/aksitavacya 

1. Lo. 33. 

I I ^ srtwnH: ; 

Ser a/so Ab. i*. 35. 
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and Vivaksitanyaparavacya which mean respectively tnose kinds 
of Dhvani where the express sense bein^ stultihed 
suggests some ideas and where the express sense, though intend- 
ed to convey as leading to something else, suggests some ideas. 
Here by dissolving these ‘ epithetised ' or adjectival (bahuvrlhi) 
compounds in hve different ways the term Dhvani could be sliown 
to express all its five senses.^ (1) H:, 

those suggestive words whose primary sense is dis- 

carded; (2) cW^S^i:_siiggestive semse 

by wliich it, being the primary sense, stultifies itself; (3) 

the suggested sense lor whose sake 

the express meaning is rendered useless; (4) 

d:, the suggestive function through which 

the primary sense is discarded; (5) dd or d:, 

composition where the primary sense is discarded* 
A similar interpretation can also be given of the other expression 
Vivaksitanyaparavficyah Dhvanih. Tims it is clear that ^Dhvani' 
has five senses, 2 >iz., suggestive words and ideas, suggested ideas, 
suggestion and the composition where these are found. 

The two varieties of Dhvani, Avivaksitavacya and V’ivaksi- 
tiinyaparavacya mentioned before, are furthei' classified into 
two each, the former comprising Atyantatiraskrtavacya and 
Arthantarasankramitavacya and the latter, Saiidaksyakramavyangya 
and Asanilaksyakramavyahgya. (Dhv. II. 1 and 2.) The 
first covers all cases where some idea is suggested by com- 
pletely discarding the primary sense owing to its incongruity. As 
an instance of this the following verse may be cited : — 

^ jrsFff?irf n 

The moon whose lustre lias passed over to the sun and whose 
orbit is covered with mist docs not shine forth just as a mirror 
that is rendered blind by long heavings. Here Lakshmana 

1. Dhv. P. 48. Lo. 

^ 
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describes the stale ot the niocn in the early mnrnin^ in the 
winter season. It is like a mirror that is covered with numerous 
particles of water falling on it along with heavy breathings. Is 
the statement * the moon is like a mirror that is rendered blind ' 
correct ? A person that has no eyes is spoken of as being blind. 
How then can the inanimate mirror which cannot possibly have 
eyes at any time be said to be blind ? To remove this incongruity 
we resort to the secondary signification of ^Andha’. Through the 
similarity of this mirror to a blind person that cannot visualise 
external objects, 'Andha' is taken in the sense of being incapable 
c;f reflecting ‘ external objects h Why should the poet use 
such an incongruous expression ? Can he not think of the proper 
word here ? Wdiat is his purpose in using ‘Andha’ with reference 
to the miri'or? It is to suggest forcibly that the mirror has com- 
pletely lost its power to reflect and is utterly useless. So is the 
moon that is useless without his lustre. In this class of Dhvani 
the primary sense being incompatible is discarded in favoiu’ ol 
the sec(;ndary sense and as the prayojana or purpose of resorting 
to the secondary sense arises the suggested idea. 

In the second variety of Dhvani called Arthantarasahkramita, 
the primary sense is not incongruous and there is no necessity for 
assuming any laksyartha. The Wicyartha itself, oji a considera- 
tion of tile text, is given up in favour of the suggested sense. The 
following verse may be considered as illustrating this : — 

cn^t lyjli 3ric5t 5 I 

[fi?T goit q?:i a I 

^*15511% II] 

Good qualities become really so only when they are appreciated by 
cultured minds ; (indeed) lotuses become lotuses only when they 
are favoured by the rays of the sun. The idea hf‘*e is that excel- 
lences ought to be recognised liy others; otherw c hey will be of 
no value and may disappear just like a flower that wflhers in the 
forest without its beauty and fragrance being enjoyed by any. The 
seat of suggestion here is the second flotuses’ in * lotuses become 
lotuses’ ; and it means that when the rays ot the sun fall on them 
they fully blossom and possess the superior beauty, fragrance and 
the glory of being the scat of the Goddess Laksmi, etc. * Kamala ’ 
conveys the sense of an object endowed with the excellences 
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jefcrrcd lo just now. In this species the primary sense is not 
absolutely discarded in favour of a sectJiidary sense, but it leads 
without its intervcntit)n, to the suggestion of s(jme other idea — 
Ai thantarasahkramita means the primary sense slowly passes 
over or is transferred to conveying some other idea. 

The third variety called Saiiilaksyakramavyahgya comprises 
compositions where some idea, Bhava or Rasa is suggested not 
immediately after the understanding of the primary sense, but 
slowly and by stages which are easily discernible. Or the 
mental process in arriving at the X^yahgyartha or the suggested idea 
from the knowledge of the \Mcyaitha (Operates by steps that arc 
well ascertainable. (Saiidaksya-Kraina-Vyangya) ; for example 
consider the verse: — 

qt^ i 

^5IiqF!q55qqit% qoiqfqt^ II 

VVdien the celestial sage was speaking thus Farvati, looking (Uavu 
her face by the side of her father, counted the petals of the play- 
lotuses. This verse is from the sixth canto of the Kumarasam- 
bhava; and the context is this: — The messengers of Lord Siva, 
the heavenly sages approached along with Arundhati Himavan, 
the father of Parvati and requested him on behalf of the Lord the 
hand of his daughter. When Ahgiras, the leader of the seers, 
spoke thus to Himavan, Parvati who was present near her father 
counted the lotus-petals with apparent indifference. When the 
great Lord himself offered to marry Parvati she was immensely 
pleased, but out i}i her modesty she could not reveal her recipro- 
cation of the love of ^siva in the presence of her father and the 
elderly seers, and in order to conceal her natural bashfulness and 
j(jy, she pretended like an unsophisticated girl to count the 
petals with her face cast down. Here then there is the sugges- 
tion of Parvati’s lajja or bashfulness which is a Vyabhicaribhava 
or an accessory emotion to the development of love. Is this 
Bhava, lajja suggested immediately after we hear of Parvati's 
counting the petals Xo. For this counting may take place fcjr 
other reasons as well. It is only when we think of the former 
activities of Parvati such as her performance (ff severe penance, 
the meeting with Lord Isiva, etc., that we understand that at the 
mention of Siva's offer Parvati naturally reciprocates his love, 
but out of modesty conceals her emotion. Thus the lajja of 
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Parvati isrcali-.ed after sometime and thianigh well-ascertainable 
stages as mentioned above. Such a suggestion of a Bhava, etc., 
where the interval between our knowledge of the Vacyaitha and 
the realisation of the Vyangya-bhava, etc., is clearly discernible, is 
called Sah)Iaksyakramadhvani. 

The fourth and the last variety of Dhvani in which practically 
the whole of the Rasa theory is merged is called Asaiiilaksyak- 
lamadhvani. Here the Yacyartha generall3’ constitutes a represen- 
tation of the Vhbhavas, Aiuibhavas and V"\abhicaribliavas. When 
we understand these there at once is kindled up in us the cor- 
responding emotional mood or instinct Sthayibhava, and this is 
developed to that climax where wc‘ realise our own emotion of 
love, etc , invariabl}^ accompanied by a thrill. Let us consider the 
following verse : — 

mi 

3fici?q5r H II 

Tile situation here is that Rama’s angui.sh at his separation 
from Sila who has been carried away by Ravana is intensilied at 
the approach of the rain^’ season ; and he exclaims thus : — 
Drawn by your love for whom then you, with feigned indigna- 
tion and eyes swelling with tears and with plaintive looks, vrent 
even to the forest in spite of your forcible detention by mother, 
that person, the stony-hearted who, separated from you, sees the 
quarters dark with fresh, heav}" clouds and still continues to 
breathe, is indeed my dear, your lover ! Hei e Sita's intense love 
for Rama is indicated b}^ her transgressing the entreaties of her 
elders and accompanving Rama to the forest. Rama's address 
as H113" dear’ expresses his extreme love — the Sthayibhava Rati — 
for Sita which is the all-in-all of their lives. SIta is the Alambana- 
vibhava of Rama’s love and it is heightened by his sight of the dark 
clouds at the approach of the rainy season— Ud' mavibhav^a — 

and further intensified by his mental depression in-;, ated by his 
calling himself slony-heaited, etc., — Vyabhicaribhava. The Rasa 
here is Vipralambha and not Kanina, as Rama says that he continues 
to breathe and there is no death. When in this manner the appro- 
priate causes, effects and the accessory emotions are fully repre- 
sented the Sthayibhava or emotional mood, viz., Rati that is in- 
born in all responsive hearts is stirred and developed to that 
S — 10 
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emotional Climax, when we, realising our own emotion, Rati, reach 
a blissful state of mind. This bliss otherwise called aesthetic 
pleasure is Rasa. This Rasa is not realised by any of the words 
denoting it, but is suggested to us immediately we understand the 
Vibhavas, etc., in the shape of the VTicyartha. Thisaesthetic pleasure 
appears to ari^e simultaneously with our reading and understand- 
ing the verse. Really the two do not arise at the same time, but 
there is some interval between our knowledge of the Vacyartha 
and the suggestion of the Rasa ; still it is so short that it is 
almost imperceptible in the same manner as the piercing of a 
hundred lotus-petals placed one above the other with a needle 
appears to take place simultaneously, though in fact there is some 
interval between the* piercing of one petal and the other next 
below, lK)wever she>rt and imperceptible it may be*. This is why 
this class of Dhvani is called Asaiiilaksyakramavyahgya, meaning 
the krama or the stages by which (he suggestiem is had from the 
Vacyartha are asaiiilaksya, not well discernible. 

Or the fe)llowing verse Jiiay be consielereel : — 

sqtqRqwra n 

The context here is this. Manmatha, in e)rdtr tej get Par- 
vati married to Lord ‘ Siva ' so that the se)n be)rn of them may 
kill Tarakasura who was a menace to the gods, went te) the abe)de 
of the IvOrd with the spring season to excite* In's love for Parvatf, 
and when she bowed in frcait of (he Loi d he discharged his 
arrows of flowers on the Lord. Then the Lord Siva too losing 
a little his calmness, just like lire ocean at the fresh rising of the 
moon, elirected his eyes towards Parvati's face with its lowei' lip 
ruddy like the bimba fruit. Here Parvatl who has attained her 
youth is attending on Lord ^siva out of her love for him. Lord 
Siva who naturally returns the love of others now concentrates 
his attentie)n on her who is before him. Thus there is reciprocal 
love or Sthayibhava, Rati and the Alambanavibhavas. The effects 
of his love are his loss of his usual courage and calmness and his 
gazing at the beautiful face of Iklrvati. These Vibhavas and 
Anubhavas immediately suggest to us the Vy.abhicaribhavas 
eagerness, excitement, unsteadiness and joy which lead to the 
suggestion of the Rasa, Isrhgara. Here the antecedents and the 
knowledge of the Vibhavas and Anubhavas that are actually re- 
presented in the verse immediately lead to the suggestion of the 
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Vyabhicfiribhfivas; while in etc., her counting the petals 

with her face clown may possibl}’ be accounted ff>r otherwise than 
due to lajja in yc)ung girls and it is only when we think of 
her severe pern nee and the favour conferred on her by Lord Jsiva 
that we realise that she behaved in that manner out of her bash- 
fulness, indicative of her love to Lord Siva. This is why in the 
latter case the Dhvani is called Satiilaksvakrama with reference to 
the suggestion of the Vyabhicaribhava, lajja, while in ^^3 etc., 
it is Asaiiilaksyakraina. Hut in both the instances, the realisation 
of the Vyabhicaribhavas immediately suggt'sts the Rasa, l^rhgara. 
Thus where there is the suggestion of Rasa or l^hava from a re- 
presentation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., it is Asaiiilaksva- 
krciiuavyangya; and where a l-^asa, l^hava and even an Alahkara 
is suggested otherwise than from a ♦ clear representation of the 
Vibhavas, etc., it is Saiiilaksyakramavyahgya. 

When we hear the words Srhgara or Kanina there does not 
arise in us any leelingof love or pathos ; but when we hear of 
the meeting of Du.syanta and Sakiintala in the pleasant gro\'es of 
the forest or c;f Rama’s repudiation of Slta in her achanced state 
of pregnancy there is at once evoked in us a feeling of love 
or pity. Why is this difference ? What is it due to ? The advo- 
cates of the Rasa schof)l were not able to answer this satisfactorily. 
At this stage Ananda put forward his theory of Dhvani which fur- 
nished an effective reply to it. He discovered that in the first 
instance love or pathos is expressly mentioned by the wfirds 
Srhgara or Kanina, while* in the second they are suggested from 
the situations; and only when a fettling is suggested it calls 
forth the corresponding instinct or emotion.al mood in us which 
when developed, results in our enjoyment of aesthetic j'lleasure. 
Take for examjile the following verse : — 

i%i%ti qo^i: 

II 

When Lorel tsrl Krishna was in his youth, young ladies 
behaved or appeared as follows : — Their steady eyes engaged 
themselves often in gazing at him, their bodies became emaciat- 
ed day by day just like the lotus-stalk that has been cut off (from 
the root) and their cheeks were utterly pale like the stem of 
diirva grass. Here the Vibhavas of Srhgara, Lord f-^ri Krishna 
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iind the 3'oung ladies are mentioned; the Anubhavas or the 
visible effects of love are seen in the emaciation of the bodies of 
the ladies and in the growing paleness of their cheeks. From 
these there is the realisation of love even though there is no word 
in the verse expressive of longing, contemplation, doubt, etc., in- 
dicative of love. And even where there is the express mention 
of the Vyabhicfiribhavas or Rasa by name, Rasa is realised only 
from the Vibhfivas, Anubhavas, etc., c\g., consider the verse : — 

When Loril Jsri Krishna was away to Dvaraka, Radhfi, in her 
deep yearning after him, embraced the vailjiila creeper which 
grew on the bank of the Jumna and which was bent low by the 
shaking given to it by Krishna and she cried aloud in a shrill 
tone faltering with heavy tears to which not c)nly the water- 
animals of her sex but even they of the male sex responded in 
sympathy by their loud moanings. Here there is express refer- 
ence to Radha’s longing for Krishna, but it is only the cries of 
Radha whose voice was choked with tears to which even the 
animals responded that forcibly suggest to us her longing and 
love for Krishna, and makes us realise a certain sense of pleasure; 
and the express mention of * utkantha ' repeats merely what has 
been realised otherwise.^ For in the previ(ais verse etc., 

there is no mentitm of Bhavas like < utkantha but still there is 
the realisation of Bhava and Rasa, forcibly suggested by the des- 
criptic)!! of the Yibhavas and Anubhavas. Further from verses 
where there is only the mention of words that stand for love, etc., 
such as ^rhgara, Karuna, etc., unaccompanied by a representation 
of Yibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., 
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there is absolutely no realisation of Rasa whatsoever ; and hence 
it is clear from the foregoing that Rasa is never realised by express 
mention and that it is suggested even in the absence of its express 

] . Dhv. p. 25 I>o. 
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reference from a representation of the Vibhavas, etc. Thus a feel- 
ing, emotion or Rasa that is expressh^ staled in poetry bv terms 
primarily signifying the Rasa, etc., nowhere appeals to us, and 
wherever Rasa is appealing or wherever there is the realisation of 
Rasa, it is invariably suggested. I^riefiy Rasas are always suggested.? 

The Rasa school recognised to be poetry only tliose verses 
where any of the Rasas might be developed, and thereby it did an 
injustice to some good verses, where sf)me Vastu, idea or Alahkara 
is suggested, by expelling them from the legitimate sphere of 
poetry (e.g., ^ ^ ^ etc. 

Dhv. pp. 16, 101, 113 and 111). Consider the veise: — 


^ gorail arsf HiRan ^ 
II ' 


The context here is that a pious man was renaming about 
daily collecting flowers in a grove that was used by a lady as a 
convenient place to meet her love. She did not like his interfer- 
ence and desiied to send him away. Then she addressed him as 
follows : — O pious man I roam about here freely and witli conli- 
dence ; for that hound has been killed to-day by the proud, fat 
lion that lives in the thick groves on the banks of the river 
Godavari. The express sense here is of the nature of an ap- 
proval to wander about as he pleased, but by her saying that the 
hound of which he was previously afraid has been killed by a 
still more frightening animal, the lion, she really suggests that 
he must not be seen even in the neighbourhood of the groves, lest 
he should be killed by the terrible lion. Here the suggested idea 
is ^ do not roam about ’ and it is the exact opposite of the ex- 
press sense. In ^ etc., and in etc., there is 

the suggestion through ^lesa of the Alaiikara, Vyatireka or differ- 
ence and Virodha or apparent contradiction. .Sometimes, A lain 
karas are suggested without $lesa, c.g., — 

(Dhv. p. L 3 and Gatha. III. 30.) 


2 . 


II 
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Let me be born in a forest place as but a short tree, lull of 
leaves ; never in this mortal world as an extremely generous 
but impecunious person. Here the express idea is that he des- 
pises the life of a generous but p(^or man and praises the life of a 
tree. Through the similarity of such a person to the tree it is 
forcibly suggested that such a person is far more miseral'>le than 
the tree. That is, XT^atireka-upamanfit upameyasya adhikyam — an 
Alahkara is suggested. (3r again consider the verse : 

trig n (ni,v. p. iii.) 

That person is capable of desciabing all the excellent qualities ol 
Hayagriva, who can measure the extent of the great ocean by 
means of water-pots. Here through a hyperbole, the utter futi- 
lity of the attempt to describe the extraordinary virtues of 
Hayagriva is forcibly suggested ; or in other words ‘ Aksepa ' 
Alahkara which consists in the negation of one’s desire [ 

] or the futility of our desire, viz., a complete description 
of his virtues is prominently suggested. 

Anandavardhana saved the adherents of the Rasa school 
from this reproach of narrowness to which they were exposed by 
their refusal to admit some verses like the foregcung into the 
proper sphere of poetry and he rectified this error bv enunciating 
the principle of Dhvani which recognised to be poetry all rhyth- 
mic expression wherein might be suggested not only Rasas but 
some beautiful idea or Alahkaia as well. By liis tlieory of 
Dhvani he did not propound any rival doctrine to that of Rasa,’ 
but only placed it on a iirmer basis by removing its defects and 
shortcomings and by expounding its true signilicance through the- 
wider and more well-reasoned principle of suggestion. Thereby 
Rasa is not only included within the fold of poetrv \\ hose sphere 
and scope became legitimately enlarged in order to include all 
good verses that really appeal to tlie refined literary sense, but is 
recognised to take the leading place among the constituents of 

1. Dhv. p. 163. 
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poetry or the sources of poetic appeal. Thoii^li*Ananda express- 
ed that Dhvani was the life of poetry still, when he sought sup- 
port for his view from the lirst poet, Vrdmiki, he stated that fol- 
lowing the first poet, it must be said that that rhythmic expres- 
sion which was the spontaneous outlet of the mind overpowered 
by the griet caused by the loss of the inseparable ass, ociation of 
the pair of krauhea birds would alone constitute the life of 
poetry. 1 Rasa has been shown to be always suggested and the two 
other varieties of Dhvani— Yastu and Alahkfira — are also indicated 
through Rasa, for Rasa is the most important or it is the life par 
excellence of poetry, and the two others are really contributory to 
the development of Rasa ; yet they do not lose* their indivi(lualit\- 
and they are distinct irc)m the Vaeva or Laksva idea; and as they — 
Vyahgya Artha and Vyahgya Alahkara — necessarily reciuire the 
suggestive function ol words for their realisation as well as Rasa, 
they too arc regarded as the soul of poetry.'^ But as Rasa is more 
appealing to us it stands on a pedestal of it> own and its cousins 
— suggested idea ;md Alahkara — stand on a lower plane. That is, 
Rasa represents the principal division of Dhvani or in other words 
it represents a smaller circle within a slightly wider one. 

The relation of the older critical methods--Alahkara, Guna and 
Riti — to Rasa and Dhvani is clearly indicated by Ananda. In the 
ordinal'}" world Alahkara or ornament necessarily presupp(;ses 

1 . 1 )hv. }). 2t>7. 

1.0. ^ aSRI^ IJcfR <5;^ 

qjfTsqfj; I finfraqcJFci;, aaTFcTfraa'aaisra i fTir w <^-7 

2. 1 )liv. p. 2<S. 

AL. ft acfraaiH^a ai^arftfTJj: | 

I o. aiaT=^tftft — ?ga^7eiJirft?T»5; i 

aia; l 
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and is different from Alankarya, the beautiful object. Giinas or 
(excellent) qualities have their significance in relation to a Gunin 
or a possessor of such excellences. What are the Alaiikarya and the 
Gunin ? Gunas are generally recognised to reside in the soul, 
though sometimes they are spoken of as pertaining to the body, 
c\g., ‘ Courageous arms Alankaras are believed to beautify the 
body, but it is not true; for adorn a corpse with a pearl neck- 
lace; without life or soul it is not at all beautiful and hence Alaii- 
karas also beautify the soul. Therefore Alankarya and Gunin are 
only the soul and in poetry what is the soul which is beautified 
by the Alankaras and in which the Gunas reside ? It is Dhvani or 
that class of Dhvani called Kasadhvani; and Alankaras, Gunas and 
also KItis — which may stand to Kasa in the relation of body to 
soul — find their real significance only when they are related to the 
Kasas and nevei independently of it. 

This may be illustrated with reference to a few verses. Con- 
sider the verse — 

gi; Sfjjs 

“The paintings on your cheek have been rubbed off by the 
pressing of the palm; the hc)ney of your (lower) lip, sweet as nec- 
tar, has been (drunk) dried by the (hot) breatiiings; tears choking 
ycnir throat again and again make the bosoms tremble; anger, 
O unkind lady ! has become your beloved, not we." The situation 
here is that a lady who was expecting to meet her lover is dis- 
appointed and she is extremely sad and angry with her lover. The 
lover appears later and tries his best to pacify her. She refuses to 
pay heed i(j the entreaties of her lover, whereupon he addresses her 
as abov. . In the last quarter of the versii there, are three Alahka- 
ras. (1) There is Slesa in ‘Briyah' which means both friend and 
lover. Anger has become yoiir companion, not we, your lover. 
(2) There is Rupaka made out thus : — ^ — ^Anger 

alone has become your mate. Anger is identified with mate. (3) 
There is Vyatireka or difference in this, “Anger has become your 
mate, not we," i.c., anger is differentiated from the lover, the for- 
mer being the belovxd of the lady, the latter not being so. This 
is indicated by the particle, * tu ’. These Alankaras find their 
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expiession in the verse most naturally, without any effort whatso- 
ever on the part of the poet; and they heighten the effect of the 
* Ii syavipi alambha’ of the lady which is realised bv us. It is only 
such Alahkaras as lend themselves easily to the development of the 
Rasa that should find a place in poetry. i Others are mere conun- 
drums and word-play. 

There arc also a few other principles’ which govern the use 
of the Alahkaras in poetry and one of them is this. Tlic Alah- 
kara should be used only with the definite aim of developing 
Rasadhvani. Take, for example, the verse : — 

?5i<g || 

Thou touchest- repeatedly her quivering eye, whose outer 
corner moves (pla3dully) : going close to her ear, thou art softly 
humming, as if whispering a secret (of love) ; thou art drinking 
the lip, containing all the treasures of delight, of her, waving her 
hand ; whilst we O bee ! through the necessity for inquiring into 
the truth (of her origin) are disappointed of immediate fruition ; 
thou indeed art in the full enjoyment of your desire."^ When 
Dusyanta met Sakuntala by chance in the penance groves of the 
forest he was enraptured by her exquisite beauty, and he earnestly 
longed to enjoy her. But, being a just king, he desiied to know 
if ^akuntala did not belong to the Brahmin caste in which case, 
he, a Ksatriya, could not marry her. While Dusyanta was thus 
inquiring about the parentage of Sakuntala and hesitating to 
approach her, a bee mistook Sakuntala's face for a lt)tus and 
hovered and hummed round her face. Dusyanta became jealous 
of this mischievous bee that forcibly enjoyed the person of ^akun- 
tala and he exclaimed in the foregoing manner. In this verse 
there is the Alaiikara, Svabhavokti or the realistic ^Dscription of 

1. I 

il Bhv. II. 17. 

i. l%^Id?R^5T ?TI%^ I etc., Dhv. II, 19 If. 

3. 'The translation is taken from Monier Williams’ edition of 
the Sakuntala. 

S— 11 
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the activity of something, here ol the bee, and tliis Alankara finds 
its proper place here only because it reveals the intensity of 
Diisyanta’s love for Sakuntala. Svabhavokti really becomes an 
Alankara’ only when it leads to the suggestion of a Rasa; and it 
does n(d consist in the mere faithful description of some reality, 
but onh’ in the presentation of the poet's mental aspect of that 
reality which alone appeals to our imagination and gives ns 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Similarly poetic excellences or Giinas such as Madhuiya, 
Ojas, etc., do not reside in the manner of expression but 
have reference to the particular Rasa developed in a composi- 
tion. d hus where there is the realisation of th(‘ Rasa, isrhgara or 
Karuna, there must be found the Guna, iMadhurya ; and where 
there is the Rasa Raudra there' we must look for Ojas. And it is 
not proper that we should seek for Madhurya only where there 
are sweet words and few compounds; nor should we seek fea' Ojas 
only in a composition abounding in long compounds.* For the 
opposite of this old view can be easily proved, if we consider a 
few illustrations. Consider the verse : — 

IT cTIT^rf^ II 

Here a lover attempts to appease his beloved who is angry with 
him for his want of proper devotion to her, in these terms : — 
‘ VV'hom does not this face of yours, resting upon tlic palm, the 
paintings whereof have been washed away bv the drops of tears 
incessantly trickling from your eyes, afflict (with pangs of love).’ 
Here there is the clear development of an aspect of Vipi alambha 
called ‘ Pranayakopa ' and there is the Cjiina, Madhurya here, 
inhering in love, even though the whole verse is full of long 
compounds. Again consider the verse : — 

% ?t: 51^ qia^ftirf =qgiTf 

qt q: qi i 

% q?cTrq;qgfait qfq q^ a^tq: 

^iqiiq?q?q q?q ?qqq?7 n 


I. 


5sr5q qTf^?Tq?cT?i^»f qg^fq^q^ 

3l1q: ftqralJJRcqq, ; old view. 
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Asvatthaman, enraged at the cruel and cowardly murder of 
his father when he had laid down his arms, cries out vengea.ace 
on all the Panda vas and proclaims thus : — * Whoever in the 
armies of the Pandavas, highly proud of his arm, wields a sword, 
whoever (there is) in the family of the Paficalas, be he a child, 
in old age or even in the mother's womb, wlu^'ver was witness to 
tiiat (cruel) deed and whosoever opposes me on the battleheld, to 
each and every one of them, I, infuriated will be death, and 1 will 
be death to him even if he be the God of Death himself.' Here 
there is a full development of the Raudra Rasa, but there are no 
long compounds. Still there is the Guna, Ojas pertaining to this 
Rasa. Thus Gunas have reference to the Rasas or they hedp in 
the realisation of the Rasas, and are subordinate to them. 

Similarly Ananda enunciates sOme principles for the use of 
the proper Saughatana or manner of expression. I'his is of three 
kinds, Vi':,, (1) the style in which there are few compounds, (2) 
that in which there are middling compounds, and (3) that which 
abounds in long compounds. The use of these styles should be 
in harmony with the status and function of the poet and the 
characters and also the nature of the subject-matter treated. ^ If 
the poet should be highly imaginative, the characters noble and 
emotional, the subject-matter moving, and if the literary kind 
should be the drama, the Sahghatana to be employed in all 
these cases, is the tirst one, z'/e., the one that is free from com- 
pounds. Otherwise the poet may employ any Sahghatana he 
pleases. Such a procedure is absolutely essential in Kanina and 
Vipralambha, for compfiunds .are often ambiguous .ind they cause 
delay in our understanding the sense of .a poem and this delay is 
detrimental tf) the realisation of Kanina and Vipralambha. Hut 
in the Rasa, Raudra, however, Madhyamasamasa Sahghatana is 
preferable and sometimes even dirgha-samasas may be used, p' o- 
vided, howev^er, the necessary perspicuity is maintained in the lan- 
guage; as, e.g., the verse: ^ I etc. V^eni. Act 1. 

This perspicuity or prasada should be prese n all poems, 
developing some Rasa or other. Thus the Ritis ortl>e . .lughapmas 
also have reference primarily to the Rasas. 

Ananda indicates further the method (A develo]-)ing the 
various Rasas. He classifies them into allied and contrary Rasas 


1. i Dhv. III. f), 
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and lays down the principles which should guide the poet in 
combining them in order to produce the highest effects 

He also accepts Santa as one of the Rasas. Its essential 
nature consists in the negation of all (worldly) desires, which is 
highly pleasant; and in support of this he cites this verse : — 

?TticT: tis# II 

‘The sensual pleasures in love and the great happiness in heaven 
do not deserve to equal a tithe [one-sixteenlh part] of this bliss 
arising from the renunciation of all worldly desires.’ If ^anta 
does not appeal to all, its existence cannot on that account be 
denied, just like the spiritual experiences of a great seer. The 
Rasa ^rhgara does not appeal to the yogin. Can the existence of 
Srhgara be denied, because of that? No. Similarly ^anta must be 
recognised as a Rasa. How are we to develop it ? That is to be 
done by portraying characters like Janaka who always study the 
spiritual texts and practise their teachings. The Sthayibhava of 
this is ^ama. Ananda also vigorously vindicates the claim of 
Santa to a place among the Rasas, by reference to the chief Rasa 
of the Mahabharata. 

This conception of Rasa and Dhvani and their relations 
with other methods still reign in the sphere (jf Sanskrit Literary 
criticism, and to Ananda redfamds the credit of having systema- 
tised the science of Literary criticism. He certainly holds in 
this sphere a position equal to that of Pariini in Sanskrit 
Grammar, 

it is shown above that the theories of Dhvani and Rasa are 
not antagonistic to each other and that the former comprehends 
the latter. Therefore we shall hereafter consider the history of 
these two theories together. 


1. .SVt Dhv. pp. 170-80. 



CHAPTER VII. 

immediatb: opposition to the theory 

OF DHVANI. 


This new theory of Dhvani, however reasonable it might 
be, did not meet with general approval, as is ordinarily the case 
with any novel doctrine, especially from representatives of the 
older schools. Prominent among those that immediately opposed 
this theory were Pratiharendiiraja, Bhattanayaka, Dhanika ar.d 
Dhanahjaya. 

PraiiharcndnrCija. 

Pratihara is the commentator on Udbhata’s Kavyrdahkara- 
sara, and hence he is an avowed follower of the Alahkara school 
represented by Bhamaha and Udbhata. As he himself says in 
the last verse of his work and also in the third verse of the intro- 
duction, he is a native of Konkan and a pupil of Mukula.^ 
Mukula describes himself in the Abhidhamfitrkavrtti, verse 15^ 
(p. 22) as the son of Bhatbi Kallata who is probably identical with 
one Kallata, mentioned in the Raja-tarahg V. 66. as having 
flourished in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-83). 
Pratihara is thus younger than Kallata by two generations and he 
may have flourished about 930 A.D. 

In conformity to the principles of the Alahkfira school he 
reiterates and tries to maintain the view ably refuted by Ananda 
in the first chapter of the Dhvanyaloka, viz.^ that Dhvani could 


1. K. L. S. p. 1. 


Last verse. 

t: || 


2. Abhidhamatrkavrtti, verse 15. 
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be brought under one or other of the Alahkarasd (K. L. S. p. 
79 ff.) He considers instances cited by Ananda himself of the 
three kinds of Dlivani — Vastii, Alahkara and Rasa — and points out 
in them some Alahkaras like Faryayokta, Slesa and Rasav'ad res- 
pectively. He further holds against Dhvanikara that in exam- 
ples of Rasadhvani where the primm y sense is completely subor- 
dinated and intended only to lead to the suggested sense, the 
chief import is the primary idea itself . 2 (K. I . S. p. 83.) 

BJia t tail ay aka. 

Though an opponent of the Dhvani school, Bhattanayaka, 
unlike Pratiharenduraja is a staunch advocate of the Rasa school. 
His work called the Hrdayadarpana was, as the commenlaiy on 
the Vyaktiviveka, p. ], explains, intended to 

demolish the theory of Dhvani.'^ Abhinava cites Bhattanfiyaka's 
comments on Bharata’s Rasasutra in ihe Abhinavabharati, Chap. 
Vi. and the Locana p. 67-8 and also his criticisms of many 
views and texts of the Dhvanyfiloka, yet there is not sufficient 
evidence to ascertain whether the Hrdayadarpana was a direct 
commentary on either the Nfityasastra or the Dhvanyaloka. These 
two comments on the Rasasutra cited by Abhinava do not agree 
except in sense, but the extract in the Kavyaprakasa p. 90 is 
almost identical except for some omissions, with the text in the 
Abhinavabharati. Probably the latter represents a genuine 

1. K. L. S. p. 70 , 

2. K. I,. S. p, 83, 

3. Commertary (p. l) 011 the Vyaktiviveka, p. 1. 

5:§oTl ssiqsiqDTHiq: 1 

4. Abhinavabharati, Chap. VI. 

q Jnftqq ^ffirsqsq^ 

q ft I q =q ei 
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quotation from Bhattanayaka and this is in prose. The 
Hrdayadarpana from which versus also arc cited in the Locana 
p. 27 was probably an independent treatise in v’^iHse and verse 
containing Nayaka's exposition of the realisation of Rasa and his 
attacks on the theory of Dhvani. 

He admits, as Abliinava remarks (Locana, p, 15), tliat R.isa 
is the soul of poetry.^ Instead of the principle of suggestion, he 
recognises two additional functions besides Abhidha to poetic 
and dramatic expression in the lealisation of Rasa. They arc 
Bhavana or Bhavakatva and Bhogikarana or Bhoga. Abhidha is 
common to all language. Bliavana, by presenting to t lie audience 
or the reader the Vibhavas, etc., like Dusyanta and ^akuntala, 
only m their generic asjii'ct stirs up in them the j^rincipal emo- 
tions like love : and this through the .third activity, Bhoga results 
in their experience of pure and unalloyed pleasure, like that of a 
yogin in his realisation of the Infinite within. 

Ahhinava criticises his view of the realis.it ion of Rasa and 
also his attacks on the theory of Dhvani. On Locana pp. 19-20 
Nayaka's criticisms on the verse etc. (J^hv. p. 16) are 

exposed.' On p. 33 he is severely handled for attacking 

=Er . 

5T ^ ctcjrcfrm 

gtRi I 3ccjfrfq[q i gl 

sjjT^r i%qr^^cTRcTtfT^tTi%: I ^qqciq^nfTcsuft I 

cTWTf^Is^ 

fq|qsfq5r%fg^dff%^R0T5FilR'iIt TtHtqtRer=TR'jft-7i^0TIf*T?lt 3TfJr4lRt 

?:5i: 

<3T^Rrs^’:rlf%5q5i^ci; ^ <r- 

1. Locana, p. 15. 

2. Dhv. Locana, 19-20. 

qg qfqiq#;^^ “ I? ?FnB5Tfti?aqtqsfq ” etc. 
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Dhvanikara’s use of the dual * Vyahktah ' in the definition of 
Dhvanid On p. 63 Abhinava ridicules him for his method of con- 
struing the verse ^ etc., and remarks with some animus 

that such a construction is admissible in the interpretation of the 
Sutras of Jaimini, not in poetry.^ (See also Abh. bh. Vol. Ill, 
p. 89 where he ridicules Nayaka for blindly following Jaimini'’.) 
Probably Nayaka was a Mlmaiiisaka and Abhinava availed 
himself of this opportunity to laugh at his Mimanisa predilections. 

Bhatbanayaka certainly lived after Ananda and before 
Abhinava, but these acrimonious remarks of the latter befit only 
a contemporary and probably Nayaka lived only one or two 
decades before Abhinava (C. 1000 A.D.). If this is correct 
Bhattanayaka of the Hrdayadarpana has to be distinguished from 
one Brahmin Nayaka mentioned byKalhana in the Raja-tarahg 
(V. 159) as having flourished in the reign of Sahkaravarman of 
Kashmir (883-902 A.D.). 

Dhananiaya and Dhanika, 

Dhanaiijaya is the author of a work on dramaturgy called 
the Dasarupaka. This is in the form of Karikas stating briefly 
the different principles. Dhanika wrote on it a running prose 
commentary called the Avaloka with illustrative verses culled 
from various poems. Dhananjaya describes himself in the last 
verse as the son of Visnu and a respected courtier of King 
IVIuuja. In the colophon Dhanika also is stated to have been the 
son of Visnu and most probably he is the younger brother of 
Dhananja^^a. King Muujaof the Paramara Dynasty of Mfilva was 
a patron of poets and also a poet of no mean reputation and he 
reigned from 974-995 A.D. when he was defeated and executed 
by the Chalukya King Taila II. They both should thus have 

1. Dhv. I.ocana, p. 3 3. 

2. Dhv, Locana. 

— ••• — M qpqff ^ 

I 

3. Chap. XXVII. 

(q) =q 

(M- S. 111-1-5.) ffs I 
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flourished in tlie last quarter of the tenth century. i^esides 
quoting a verse of Kin^ Aliiiij.i twice while commenting on 
D. R. 1\ .. 58 and IV. 60, Dhanika cites Padmagupta’s Navasaha- 
sahka VI. 42 on D. IC. II. 40. Padmagupta flourished in the 
reign of Sindhuraja (995 A. D. ff.) the successor of Mufiia, Most 
probably Dhanika wrote the Avaloka in the early decades of the 
1 1th century. 

Dhanaujaya and his commentat(jr Dhanika appear to have 
followed the traditions of Bhattanayaka in accepting the Rasas 
to be the soul of poetry and at tlie same time denying the exist- 
ence of Dhvani. Dhanika states succinctly* (seel). R. IV. 57) the 
tlieory of Dhvani as expounded by Anandavardhana, giving the 
same illustrations and citing his delinitions and classifications. 
He brings the suggestive fiincfion un'der or theintenfion 

of the speaker. In ordinary language, judgment arises from a 
sentence as determined by the circumstances in which it is 
uttered ; and it is always of the nature of some Kriya or action.^ 
Similarly in poetry, love, pathos, etc., being always jirc'sent in the 
mind of the reader are developed fully through the Vibhava, 
Anubhava, etc., and they represent tlu' judgment Langu- 
age is employed only to induce one to some activity; when 

till’ teacher utters “ Fetch the book", tlu* pupil should n(»t only 
understand the sense but should move in order to bring the book. 
The reader or the spectator should not only understand the 
Vakvartha, lo\'e or pathos, but have some immediate activity ; and 
this activity is none else than the enjoyment of the supreme 
aesthetic pleasure. The relation between poetry and Rasas^ is 

]. 1). K., p. 95. (Nirnayasagar Kdn.) 

Com. on Karika, IV. 37. 

i. 1). R. p. 95. 

3. 1). R. p- 93. 

V. 90. 31^1 ^ | f#; ml, 

cic., up to t 

S— 12 
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not, as the Dlivani school represents, that of the siiggestor and 
the suggested :) but of cause and effect 

Kasas exist in some shape in the Sahrdayas and 
they are made manifest or produced by the efficient cause, 
poetry. This view is probably inspired by the Sankhya doctrine 
of If it is said that language has no such capacity to 

produce, Dhanika would call to aid the Mimaiiisa doctrine of 
Bhavana which states that the principal concept in any verbal 
judgment should be production. He cites also Bharata N. S. 
VT. 3S in support of his view. Further Dhanika 

and Dhanahjaya hold against Dhvanikara that Jsanta could not 
be regarded as a Rasa, tit even to be developed in readable 
poetry ; for Isiinta is not realisable to any except the sage in his 
meditations and hence it is impossible of description in poelry.’ 
(D. K. IV. 45-6.) 


1. D. R. IV. 4-/^ Avaloka. 

ft qR cTHfr. — 

5iFrT: qifq^r gsfi't: 

^qjrWH: II 

qraw ^ i crqi ft ” 

?^pqiqf?^oin l q =q ciqi^jcTPi «g3;qi: ?qR:fqqR: 

I 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Almost contempoianeoiis with these two writers appears the 
staunch supporter of the theories of Dhvani and Rasa Abhinava- 
gupta, a renowned philosopher who is revered for h's profound 
exposition ol the Kashmirian philosophy of ^aivisin, and a great 
poet and critic of extraordinary acumen who is held in such high 
esteem that no writer except his opponent and younger contem- 
porary, Mali imabl'iatta ever refers to him without the honorific 
appellatioi^, acarya or padfdi. His remarkable exp( siti(ai and 
brilliant advocacy ot these two theories in his Locana anti the 
Abhinavabharati established for him an authority in poetics equal 
to that ol Pataujali and Kumarilabhatta in the sphere of 
Vyakarana and Mlmahisa. 

The period of his literary activity has been determined from 
his own datings of his philosophical works to be 990-1015 A. I). 
(see Introduction to Dhv. Kavyamala, S. K. De. Sanskrit poetics, 
and P. V. Kane. Introduction to tiie Si'diityadarpana { 192 ^ ). 

His two works, the Locana and the Abhinavabharati are res- 
pectively commentaries on the Dhvanyrdoka and the Hharata 
Natya Sastra; but for their erudition, terseness and dignity of 
style and the views expounded therein they deseive to lx* ranked 
among the most oi iginal works on the subject : and later wi iters 
regard them t(^ be so. Really it is the Locana, as Abhinava 
himself remarks, that furnishes the reader with the true insight into 
the many intricate problems involved in the theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani formulated by Anandak The Abhinavabharati^ is a very 
learned and extensive treatise, covering nearly 1000 quarto pages 
in manuscript and it deals with each topic in great detail utilising 
as much as possible the large material available .i lie subject of 

L Dhv. p. 60. and end of Chapter 1. 

^ ft I 

2. See Report on the working of the Peripatetic party of the 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, 1916 to 1919, page 44, 
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Rasa, histrionics and music. The manuscript in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts labiary, Madras, breaks away in tlie middle 
of N. S. Chapter XXXI I. verse 359 (p. 400 Nirnayasa^ar Kdn.) 
and except for a few pages Chapters VH <& VI 11 are wholly 
missing. 7'here are also large Lacunae in Chapters XXII and 
XXI II. Otherwise the work is completely available. But pro- 
bably owing to neglect and want ol familiarity with the subject 
of histrionics the chapters dealing with Abhinaya proper and 
music are very corrupt and they are not quite intelligible; but 
those treating of literaiy t(>pics, lh«.*iigh equally em rupt, could be 
understood with some care and patience and the correct text of 
these chapters is not impossible of restoration. 1 have determined 
under the guidance of my Pi'ofessor S. Kiippusami Sastriar, the 
text f)f Chapter YI. (Abh. Bh.), probably the mc>st important 
portion of the work dealing with the Rasas. The text of Chapters 
XYIII and XIX dealing with the dramatic technique can be pre- 
pared without much difficulty, and if this section of the wcirk is 
published it will certainly throw the DasarCipaka into the shade. 
Of these two works of Abhinava, the Locana appears to have 
been written before the Abhinavabhfirati, for the latter clearly 
refers to the former in three different places^ (Abh. Bh. Vol. 
11, pp. 278, 385 & 519) and there is not a single reference in the 
Locana to the other work. 

As observed before, Abhinava in his Bharat! refers to and 
criticises the views of a numb^M' of writers ()f independent treatises 
()n histrionics and commentaries on the Xatya Jsastra. He 

1. Abb. bh. Vol. 11. Chap. VI 1, p. 27S. 

Abh. bh. Vol. II, p. 385. 

crai^HiiR: qffqiqi fq^K^t sqreqiqR, | 

Abh. bh. Vol. II, p. 519. 

q^g qoMfft qigq^n ?;ffrq[ ^^ir: h mq- 

qi^q cTR;ft 3iq?R i 

‘ giN^p^qw^ ^gq^qsqqajqr ’ 

fqq^ qqRfifRfqq?! f ffiaq; i 
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mentions one Ivlatangamiini and Kohala.i He quotes profusely 
the views of Dattilacarya and Visakhilacarya on music.- He refers 
to the Vartikas of ^ri Harsa on tlie Nfitya Jsastra in luanv jilaces. 
{Sec ante p. 12.) The opinions of Bliattayantra and Kirtidhara are 
also occasionally cited.^ (Abh. Bh. Vol. 1, end of Chap. IV, 
p. 166.) There is no clear evidence to determine whether tlu se are 
earlier commentaries on Bharata or not. The comments ot Bhatta 
Sumanas on three verses in N. S. Ch ip. XXXI are referred to 
with approvaF (Abh. Bh. Vol. IV, p. 80). A few texts cited in the 
name of Rfihula or Rfihulaka are in the form of prose and verse: 
and the bit in hisveise inrlicates tliat his W2is an in- 

]. Abh. bh. Vol. I\ , p. 67. Chap. XXX. 

3^: 

y/iiW. \'ol. 1, p. 92. 

u/so Vol. I, p. 142, etc. 

2. Abh. bh. Vol. Ill, Chapter XXVI II, p. 100. 

rT«ir g i 

Uid. Vol. Ilf, p. 101. 

3. -Vbh. bh. \'ol. 1, Chap. IV, p. 160. 

fb i 

ft^r ijpfigqiR^TRqig^ i fs — a%lts^- 
fqra: '^qisn^itfs: n^s^riq;, 

3'5sfr: 5i3ig% ^iq^sl- 

%b I ,••' ^qrfJ^qq^r- 

tf3f 3t^sfq g%(rr i 

ggfipjj I q;q • • ' ' qtfajqjf gq 

II 

4. -Vbh. bh. Vol. I\’, p. HO. 

*If5*T*FEII g qiqgqiqfqqfrqi Jfi'fr a^p^JTiqr sqiijqTcr: i 
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dependent work and not a commentary on the Sastrad Udbhata 
is mentioned as using a text of tlie Sastra with different readings. 
(Abh. Bh. Vol. II, Chap. IX, p. 307; Chap. XVIII, p. 472, 
antc p. 11.) Tliis Udbhahi is the same as the author of the 
Kavyfd.ihkarasara, for lie is ridiculed by Kuntaka for holding that 
Rasa could be realised through express reference — a view incon- 
sistent with the princijiles of the school of Bharata of which he 
is a staunch advocate.^ (Vakrokti J. Chap. Ill, pp. 113-S.) 
Udbhata probabl}' wrote a commentary on the Sastra and 
it is unfortunately lost to us.^ Lollata is probably another 
commentator that came after Udbhapi, for he is repre- 
sented to contradict an interpretation of a text given by 
Udbhata and his followers. His views regarding the realisa- 
tion of Rasa are cited and criticised by Abhinava in his com- 

1. Abh. bh. Vol. I, p. 8.3. 

//W. Vol. I, p. 91. 

sT^stsfq 3ft«si5i»Tihcti^ =q 

fl«rr[ I % ^ qqF5 ^(155:— 

q<l%sfq =q ^rqi sreqajqffqq: i 

.\bh. bh. Vol. 1, p. 156. 

qg gg55%;qtq;q:;-3fq(q^qc^qifH;iq^ q'^qfqqqq | 

Ibi /. \'ol. 1 1 1 , p. 38. 

qq ^;qq3:qtfqqsqqRqqqi<}qFqf^ qqrfqtqgisi^fil: 3ffq- 
qpT {qq^fq^^ qsqt i 

2. X'akrokti J., Chap. Ill, pp. 113-5. 

gtg^gqffqgsrrftftvnqil^qqt^rRiq^ll uUbhata's K. L. s. 

Chap. IV. 

qq »sq?pq:tw3:fq ^gtqrqql^qq3,#qfqi5R qqgrq q^ ^gg^grgqiftq 
%qqi: qcqgn^ft^i ftcig agsqi: 1 

See also p. 1 1 . fn. 2. Vakrokti, p. 126. 

3. See Abh. llh., \oL 1, p. 198. J u/e pp. 30 and 11. 
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ments on the Kasasiitra.^ (N. S. Chap. VI, p. 62). An im- 
planted interpretation of the Siitra suggested by one Sri :5ankuka 
is also similarly dealt with in the same place. His readings and 
comments on some verses are also criticised, isahknka appears 
from the Kajatarahg, Chap. IV, pp. 703-7 to have written a poem 
called Hhiivanrlbhyndaya about a terrible light that look place 
between Mamma and Utpalaka about 850-1 A.D. in the reign 
of King Ajitapida.2 This would place Sri Sahkuka about the 
middle c>f the 9lh century and IvOllata about the beginning of it. 
Abhinava further cites with great regard his piiramaguru Utpala 
in the Hharati'’ (Abh, Bh., \9)1. IV, p. 84) as cdso in the Bocana 
(Dhv. p. 30). He qiu4es in the Bharati as in tin' Locana (pp. 25, 
160, 29,178, etc.) his two teachers BhaUenduia|a and Bhatta- 
tauta. Tht' former being his teache.r,^ could have been only a 
frillower of the I)hvani and the* Rasa school and lu’ is ccatainly 
different from Bratiharendura ja. He is introduced with an 
attribute'’ meaning tlie noblest of the twice-born that has crossed 

1. Srr Hcniacandra’s Kavyanu6isana p. 55 foil, which is only a 
quotation from the Abhinavahharati, C.'hap. \'J, on the Ra.sasutra. 

2. kajatarahg. Cdiap. IV, pp. 703-7. .SVv S. K. l)e, SkO Poetics, 
Vol. 1, pp. 3(S and 36. Dr. l)e doe.s not appear to have interpreted the 
Rajataraiigini correctly. 'I'he poem was writU n only at the tdose >4 
thti Reij>:n of AjitTipida (S50-!). 

3. Abh. bh., \’oi. I V,p. 8-!. 

4. Locana, p. 160. 

Abh. bh., Chap. VI. 

qqr i%^f: ttc. 

Abh. bh., \'ol. Ill, p. 35. 

Ku. 1. 34, 

About those who chancre to /• viva remarks 

5. Abh. bh.. Chap, VI. 

Rr:^q»efi ttc. 

quoted in Locana, p. 25. 
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(he ocean of all speech rendered pure by the singular flow of the 
singing of the poetic Muse, probably more extravagant than the 
one in the Locana; but considering tlie excellence of his verses 
Abhinava is probably justifled in giving it to his teacher, 'bhe 
latter Bhatbitauta is evidently his teacher of histrionics. ^ He 

wrote a work called the Kavya Kautuka on which Abhinava wrote 
his Vivarana.2 A few verses from that work containing his idea 
of how the different poetic elements contribute to the realisation 
of Rasa are cited by Abhinava. ^ (Abh. Hh., \\)1. II, Chap. XIX, 
p. 541.) BhaRatauta's criticisms of Sri Sahkuka's interpretation 
of the Rasasutra are tjuoted in the sixth chapter. From these atid 
also other occasional references to the Kavya Kautuka it may be 
conjectured that it was a voluminous work in verse dealing with 
the many aspects of Rasa and histrionics in great detail. Ifliatta- 
nayaka and his Hrdayad.irp.ina have alre.idy been dealt with. 

Further, to illustrate the (lifferent principles Abhinava cpiotes 
from a number of rare gems of literature which have unf(^rtunale- 
ly perished or lie hidden in some neglected shelf. The most 

1. Locana, p. i7(S. 

ScY' also Locana p. 29. 

2. Abh. bh., Chap. XXXl, Vol. IV, p. 175. 

3. A]:)ii. bh., Chap, XJX, \ ol. II, p. 541. 

3lqi: I 

gSKI II 

nfeeqq qq f n 

it: I 

6tqi=q[ffifr% ara qi^irtqqtirqi n 
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important amon^ them are Pratijfiacanakya of Bhimakavi, 
Mayapuspaka, Krtyaravana, Puspadusitaka, Tapasavatsaraja, 
Kamabhyiidaya, Pratimaniruddha, Radhavipralambha, Vasava- 
dattanatyadhara of IMahakavi Siibandhu, Daridracanidatta, Abhi- 
sarikabandhitaka (\^incitaka ?) and Raghavavijaya. In Abh. bli., 
\V)1. I, p. 255, Chap. VI a verse beginning ^ 

is cited and attributed to the great poet Bhasa.i But this verse 
is not lound in any ol the works piiblislied at Trivandrum in the 
name of Bhasa. 

Abhinavagupta makes in the sixth chapter of his great com- 
mentary, a remarkable exposition ol the theory of Rasa in all its 
different aspects and satisfactorily answers all the difficult ques- 
tions that naturally suggest themselves in a consideration of the 
subject. One (if the most important features in literature is its 
emotional element. W'hen we speak of Rasa or aesthetic plea- 
sure we vaguely understand what it is, and we also realise as we 
read a poem cir witness a play, this Rasa. Now a question natu- 
rally arises — whose Rasa is it that we are realising ? Is it the 
emotion of the master poet ? or is it that of the great characters 
or even of the talented actors or only of our own ? Some western 
critics confine themselves only to the emotions of the reader or 
the spectator when they Iiave to speak of emotions. But Sanskrit 
writers recognise not only the emotion (^f the spectator and the 
reader but also the emotion of the master-mind of the poet, the 
characters and the actors and they pn^ceed to equate the emo- 
tion of all these. 

Further what are the different emotions that are the sources 
of literarv appeal or effect ? Can they be definitely ascertained 
and classified ? Modern critics fight shy of definitely doing so, but 
Sanskrit writers have scientifically classified such emotions. 
Again there is the question of painful emotions and the question 
of the field of tragedy. The most pathetic scenes are represented 
to us in poetry and drama, and as we read or wit’ them we 

1. Abh. bh., Vol. I, p. 255, Chap. VI. 

^1 
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even shed tears. But only an hour hence we love to return ta 
those scenes and shed tears again. Why is ihis so ? While man is 
ing to return to pleasure alone and never to pain, how could 
this be explained? They fail to attack this question, but 
Sanskrit Alahkarikas have successfully met this difficulty in a 
philosophical manner by formulating the theory of Kasa Irom a 
philosophic basis. 

The earliest exposition of this theory is, as has been slated 
already, to be found in the sixth chapter of Bharata’s Natya- 
sastra. ante Chap. 11 1.] The method of the realisation of Rasa 

is stated there in the form of the Sutra, “ 

” that has been already explained. Though this re- 
presents the first beginnings at the systematization of the theory, 
it contains the germ of all later developments, foi all later theories 
have grown out of the different interpretations of this old sutra. 
Moreover though Bharata's theory may not answer all the diffi- 
culties raised at the outset, it must be admitted that Bharata, it 
was, who boldly classified the different Rasas, their permanent 
emotional mcx)ds, their causes, effects and accessories, etc., which 
are substantially the same even after the lapse of many centuries. 
We shall trace briefly the growth of this theory at thi' hands of 
Bhatbi Lollata, ^ri Sahkuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta 
and try to indicate how every subsequent view improved upon the 
previous one and also how the view as expounded by Abhinava- 
gupta is the most satisfactory, and also one which has stood the 
severe test of time. 

After Bharata, the earliest to put forward a theory of Rasa 
based on his Sutra was Bhatta Lollata, who as stated already 
lived about the beginning of the ninth century. His view is 
briefly this. (It is better in this connection to keep in view 
dramas.) Rasa is Sthayibhava intensified by a poetic description 
or histrionic representation through Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc. Or 
in other words, the trained actors by their histrionic skill aided 
by poetry, music, dress, etc., truly exhibit on the stage, say, the 
love which Dusyanta and Sakuntala had towards each other, 
identifying themselves for the moment with those characters; that 
is, when the love — Sthayibhava — of the actors and the charactei s is 
thus intensely developed through Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., it is 
Rasa. This Rasa then primarily resides in the characters and 
also in the actors on account of their imagining themselves for the 
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tnoment to be those very same characters.! This view is the same 
as that held by Danclin also who should have meant something 
like the above, when he said 

Love, Sthayibhava, when intensified through manifold factors, 
such as Vibhava^ Anubhavas, etc., becomes the Rasa, Srngara. 

According to this view it is the actors that exhibit the Rasa 
and so it is they that realise it. It leaves out of all consideration 
the poet and the audience. It ignores the question ‘ how does 
the audience realise the Rasa ?’ If it does not realise the Rasa, 
when the intense love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is represented 
by the actors on the stage, some members of it may envy the 
lovers, others may shun to witness the love-making of others and 
may leave the performance, and many other things may happen 
according to the taste and culture of the audience. 

JsrI Sahkuka criticises Lollata for holding that Sthayibhava 
when intensified becomes Rasa. For the existence of the Sthayi- 
bhav 2 i cannot be known at all without the ^ intensifying factors, ' 
7’/c., Vibhavas, etc.; or in the language of ^rl ^ankuka without the 
middle term, z fc.. Vibhavas, etc., there cannot be any inference or 
knowledge of the Sthayibhava. If we notice the trend of the 
definitions of Bharata, we find that he does not seem to distin- 
guish at all between Sthayibhava and Rasa ; and when the 
Sthayibhava is thus inferred it is called ‘Rasa'. That is why he 
does not mention the word ‘ Sthayibhava ' in the Sutra. Other- 
wise i^harata should have mentioned the Sthayibhavas first and 
then indicated how the Rasas are realised from them when they 
are intensified. Further ‘if Sthayibhava intensified is Rasa', 
then, as intensity admits of many degrees, similarly there ought to 
be different grades in the Rasa realised. Or if it is urged that 
only when the utmost intensity is reached that Rasa is realised, 
then the division of Hasya into six varieties, Smita, Avahasita, 
Vihasita, etc., made by Bharata would be wrong. Again in 
^rngara there are ten avasthas or states of emotioi ’ moods, and 
if each of them should have different grad ' accva t ig to their 
intensity, there would then be innumerable va’^’^ties under that 
Rasa and Bhava alone. Moreover it is not ^always that the 
Sthayibhava is intensified. We find on the other hand that an 
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intense feeling, like grief, slowly languishes by lapse of time and 
other conditions. 


JsrI Sahkuka sought to remedy the defects in this theory by 
putting forward an improved view of his own, and it may be 
stated briefly thus : — Skilled actors imitate truly the heroes and 
their experiences. In the ordinary world the emotion oi the 
heroes is revealed by (1) the causes or mainsprings which excite 
their emotion, viz., the heroes themselves and their environment; 
(2) the visible effects of their feeling, and (3) some temporary and 
accessory feelings. When these are represented on the stage 
by the superior imitative faculty of the actors, they come to 
be called by the names, \hbhava, Anubhava and Vyabhi- 
ciiribhava, respectively. When the spectatois witness a suc- 
cessful imitation of the characters and their experiences 
which — the imitation by the actors — tlunigh artificial and unreal, 
is not realised to be so and which reveals their feeling, they 
forget for the moment the difference between the actors and the 
characters, and inferentially experience the emotion of the char- 
acters — Rama, Dusyanta and the like — themselves; if Rama's 

\hpralambha is represented, the inference of the spectators may 
take the form — ‘This Rama is greatly afflict- 

ed at heart.' Tliis experience of emotion by the audience is very 
similar to, and is but a reflex (anukara) of, the real emoticjnal 
mood — Sthayibhava — of the characters ; and because it is a re- 
flex, it is called by a different name, viz., Rasa. This experience of 
the Rasa by the audience is a peculiar one, entirely diffei'ent from 
either the ordinary perception or inference. It docs not take any 
of the forms — ^ This actor alone is happy,' ‘ This actor alone is 
Rama’, ‘This is not happy', ‘This may be ivama or may not be so’ 
or ‘This is similar to Rama', It is neither valid perception, nor 
error, nor doubt, nor inference. it is something like the experi- 
ence which one has when observing a horse in a picture, and it 
takes the form ‘ This actor is that Rama wlio was happy’. If it 
is uiged that such an experience is philosophically unsound as it 
does not fall within the recognised categories of valid knowledge, 
^ahkuka would reply that when there is such an experience it 
ought to be accepted as sound, and no amount of theorising can 
disprove facts of experience. ^ Theories have to confoi in to facts 
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and not facts to tlieories. So this is a peculiar v’arietv of infer- 
ence and the inferential experience is the realisation of Kasa. 

This theory is an improvement upon Lollata's, in that it 
brings into relation the spectatt)rs in the realisation of tlie Rasa, 
or because it holds that the spectators realise the Ras2i. But here 
too there are serious defects. It is said tliat Rasa is a reflex and 
an inference. From the standpoint of the audience this is not 
true. What is there in the actors n hich may be regarded as an 
imitation? Can tlie actor's demeaiifnir, dress and actions be 
regarded as the imitation of the hei'o's emotion like love? These 
being unlike Rati cannot be treated as such. IMoi cover we can 
speak of a tiling to be an imitation only when the original is 
known. Has anybody a direct knowledge of the love of the hero, 
say, Rama? So the actor does not' imitate the hero. Again, if 
the mental conditicni of the actor, for the time being roused by 
ordinary causes in the world, is regarded as Rasa when realised, 
then it is realised as a mental condition, like love ; and where is 
there the reflex of that love? It may be urged that the \ubhfivas, 
etc., are real in the characters and artificial or unreal in the actors, 
and that in the same way as the real Vibhavas lead to the infer- 
ence of the real enuition in them, similarly, their imitations in the 
actors lead the audience to the inference of an imitation or reflex 
of that real emotion as existing, for the time lu.hng, in the actors. 
This reasoning is quite unsound, for never do we have the infer- 
ence of the imitation of ^ Sadhya ' or the major term from a 
semblance of Hetu; c.g., from a knowledge of mist which is 
similar to smoke there does not arise the inference of the bright 
red china roses which are similai to lire. Again it may be said 
that the actor, not b ;ing angry at all, feigns that he is angry. Is 
this not imitation? No ; it may be that he is similar to the angry 
man and we cannot say that he is imitating the angry Bhimasena. 
Thus to the audience, Rasa is not an imitation of the Sthayibhava. 
Further, to say that the experience of Rasa takes Mie peculiar 
form which is neither valid nor erroneous — th ictor is that 
Rama who was happy — is not correct. F .i, if this owledge is 
not stultified later, it is true ; if it is stultified, it is false. How 
can it be different from both these. Really this same experience 
is had in other actors also and hence the conception of Rama is 
only in his universal aspect of a great hero. 

The actor too does not feel that he is imitating Rfima or his 
feelings. For he has not experienced the original, Rama or his 
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feelings. Then whom does he imitate? It may be some noble 
person. How is he? and what is h'? ? Without a definite idea of 
him how is it possible to imitate his feelings? If it is said by the 
actor that he is imitating a person who should have wepb smiled 
or laughed in the manner he does, then his personality also inter- 
venes and where is the relation of the original and imitator 
(Anukaryanukartrbhavah). What happens really is that the actor 
by his training and imagination and by his imaginative identifica- 
tion with the character, represents the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., 
in their generic aspect; and he is innocent of imitation. 

Another weak point is that the realisation of Rasa is regarded 
as an inference. How can any inference be delightful? It is 
well known that the audience when witnessing a performance 
realises some bliss, similar to the one which kfusyanta had in the 
company of ^akuntala. It is possible only in pei ceptual experi- 
ence and not through inference, w hen the audience is identilic-d, 
for the time being, with the heroes represented (m the stage. It 
is common experience that the realisation of thrill or joy is 
immediate, and this immediatenesr. is associated with direct 
apprehension. Inference is not direct appreliension and in- 
ferential knowledge is not immedi.ite. How then is it possible 
to have the realisation of poetic thrill through inference? Further 
inferentia' knowledge lacks that sense of fulness which is present 
in the experience of joy. So it is unsound to say that the realisa- 
tion of Rasa is a pi ocess of inference. 

The next writer to put forward a better view was Hhatta- 
nayaka whose date, position, etc., have already been discussed. 
He says ; — Rasa is neither known througli the means of know- 
ledge, nor produced nor manifested. For if it is known as it really 
is and as present in the Sahradya, then in Kanina one must experi- 
ence pain and not pleasure. Further when we realise Rasa as 
existing in ourselves, Sita and others cannot be the mainsprings of 
our emotion, for wx^ are conscious of the wade difference between 
us and the characters. Nor dow’ethen think of oui' relations with 
our beloved. Further, the activities of the Gods and feats like 
the crossing of the ocean appear to be strange and quite unlike 
our own experiences. VVe cannot say that we remember such a 
great Riima, because we have had no such previous experience. 
Moreover, when Rasa is known through Sabda, verbal testimony 
or inference, there cannot be any sense of joy, just in the same 
manner as when wc witness the love-making of two lovers ; and 
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there may be positive aversion. Similar are the defects if we say 
that it is produced or manitested. So what really constitutes the 
realisation of Rasa is this : — Poetic langaua^e has three aspects 
or functions, viz.y (1) Abhidha or signiheative aspect; (2) Bhavana 
or Bhavakatva, unificatory or universalisin^ aspect; and (3) 
Bhojakatva or Bhoga, the ‘ i ealisationistic aspect.’ All linguistic 
expression has ihe hrst one. It is in the second that the language 
is differentiated from ordinary expression and passes on to poetic 
expression. This aspect, called Ifhavakalva, is achieved in ordi- 
nal'}" poetry by the Gunas, Alahkaras, etc. Dramatic representation 
also possesses the second and third aspects and bere Bhavakatva 
is achieved through the four varieties of Abninaya. One great 
difficulty in the way ol the realisation of Rasa is the individual- 
istic element of the spectators or Sahrdayas on the one sirle .ind 
the actors and the characters on the other. Another is the reali- 
sation of painful emotions which necessarilv must be painful. 
When the second function, rfhavakatva operates, these two are 
surmounted. It consists in this. W’hen theie is a vivid repre- 
sentation, aided !:>}' poetry, music, etc., of the characters and the 
incidents, the trained spectator or Salirdaya, tlirongh his complete 
imaginative sympatliy, identifies himself with them and loses his 
individuality and also any personal predileetifins that he may 
have; e.g., if the love of Dusy.inta and tsakuntala should be pre- 
sented on the stage it is not realised as the love ol those particular 
characters, but through the uniheation of the chameters, actors 
and the Salirdaya, the individual love of the characters, the actors 
and the Salirdaya is completely submerged; and love in its uiii- 
- versal aspect alone is presented. This unificatory function is 
called' * Sadharanikarana'. When this emotion is thus universa- 
lised, the third function, viz., I^hojakatva or Bhoga operates. This 
enables the Salirdaya to call forth the corresponding instinct im- 
planted in him and (o develop it to that climax, when it is realised 
in the form of self-luminous bliss. For this conception of Bhoga 
Bhattanayaka appears to have taken the cue frr the Satikhya 
philosophers. They say that Cmnas arc th...e mkIs, Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas ; and the exuberance of f>ne (dina over the 
other two produces respectively, happiness, grief and stupor. 
This Bhoga arises by the overpowering mastery of the Sattva 
Guna over the other two. Rajas and Tamas, and hence it must 
invariably be pleasant. 

This view solves in a manner the two difficulties raised. It 
gets over the barrier of the individualistic element by the concep- 
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tion of Bhavakatva. Then regarding Kaninarasa, even the reali- 
sation of the instinct of Pathos in the Sahrdaya can be brought 
about only through the exuberaiice of the Sattva guna and hence 
it is, that even its realisation is only a pleasant experience. The 
defect pointed out in this theory is that it attributes to poetic 
expression two additional functions, Bhavakatva and Bhoga, 
which are quite novel and which are not accepted by any system 
of philosophy. If these two are the peculiar activity of poetic 
expression, then they may very well be called suggestion, 
Abhinavagupta quarrels with Bhattanayaka only in this respect ; 
otherwise he does not differ very much from Bhattanayaka. 

4'he next and the last theory that satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively solved all the difhcullit-S raised at the outset and which 
reigned supreme in the sphere of Sanskrit poetics was formulated 
by Abhinavagupta. This maybe set forth thus : — Soul is im- 
mortal, and all souls, particularly ()f the Sahrdaya or responsive 
critic, have in them implanted certain Vasanas or instincts and 
these are called in the language of criticism ‘Sthayibhavas.' When 
there is a vivid representation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas this instinct in us is called forth and developed 
to that climax when it is realised by us, invariably accompanied 
by a thrill or joy. To take a concrete example. In the first Act 
of the Isakuntalfi a deer is l epresented as being pursued by 
Dusyanta on a chariot and the deer is running swiftly for its life'. 
When this scene is acted before us, it calls out in us the instinct 
corresponding to fear, viz,, Bhaya and this is developed, when we 
forget, through our complete imaginative sympathy, whose fear it 
is that we are realising, ‘ Is it our own ' or ‘is it of the deer 
before me ' or ‘ is it the fear of the enemy or a Iriencl or a third 
person ’, and know only, fear in its generic o]' universal aspect, 
free from all barriers like the individualistic elements, etc. and 
realise this climax of emotion which is always pleasurable. 

Incidently Abhinava seeks suppoit for his view fiaim an excjui- 
site verse of Kalidasa : — 

‘When a person, though happy, becomes uneasy of mind on 
seeing beautiful objects and hearing sweet music, then indeed he 
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intuitively realises though vaguely, associations of former 

births deeply implanted in him.' The situation here is that 
Dusyanta is introduced as being under the spell of Durvasa's curse 
and as having completely forgotten his love towards tsakunlala; 
just then he hears sweet music and probably also sees some paint- 
ings in the hall and he feels uneasy of mind and vaguely lealises 
his love for Sakuntala, but is not at all conscious of it. Here the 
term ‘ l^havasthirani ' really stands for Sthayibhavas or certain 
permanent instincts, implanted in all human beings ; and by 
seeing beautiful, charming objects and liearing sweet music, this 
instinct is called forth and intuitively realised. Here the term 
* smarati ' does not evidently stand for conscious remembrance, 
but only for intuitive realisation. Abhinavagupta has not dis- 
played any interpretative ingenuity in seeking support for his own 
view from this theory of Rasa of Kfilidasa. 

Thus according to Abhinava, by whatever name — Upacaya, 
Anukara or Smrti — wc may call this realisation. Rasa is only the 
emotional mc-od revealed in a blissful knowledge, free from all 
barriers that are antagonistic to its realisation.’ These barriers 
are surmounted by the Vibhavas, etc. In ordinary world also, 
knowledge free- from all limitations is called by different names, 
Camalkara, Rasana, Bhoga, Bay a, Visranti and so f)n.^' What are 
these barriers to the realisation of Rasa? They are sevenfold, viz.: 

(1) r-j) 

(3) (4) ,5^ 

(6) ajERRR and (7) I 

The tirst is the lack of adequate realisation of the probability or 
the reasonableness ol tilings. If one is not convinced of the 
likelihood of the things presented, how can they engage, one’s all 
absorbing attention ? When extraordinary incidents, like the calm 
resignation of a kingdom in order to fulfil the father's pledge, the 
crossing of the ocean, the war with a demon w>' was a terror 
even to the gods, have to be por+rayed, it dr. f- o only with 
reference to great heroes like Rama who, bv our t’etining and 
association, is at once believed without the shadow of a doubt, to 
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possess those superior powers necessary for their achiev^ement. 
This is why, in dramatic kinds which have a high moral purpose, 
the plot and the characters are invariably drawn from the Kpics 
and well-known tradition. Otherwise, as Cardinal Newman would 
put it, the poet, instead of drawing vigour and inspiration for his 
theme from the nobility of the characters, will be forced to infuse 
spirit into the shadowy creations of his imagination. He is thereby 
at a great disadvantage, for his work may not be quite appealing; 
and hence it is that < the fable ’ of the (jicek tragedies is drawn 
from the Epics and well-known tradition. This is not the case 
in the lower order of plays like the Piahasana. Such a j)rocedm e 
is certain to remove from the mind of the audience any lack of 
adequate realisation of the probability of things. 

The second obstacle is the presence of certain individualistic 
or distinctive features of time and place which enable the Sahrdaya 
to sever himself from the objects described. Jf he should realise 
happiness or sorrow as existing in himself, there may arise 
in him a desire and an effort either to preserve it or to abandon 
it, to obtain something similar to it or to avoid it, to publish it 
or to conceal it as the case may be ; and this would retard the 
realisation of Rasa. Further, if he should realise them as being 
present in another, tlien also there would bt* certain reactions on 
his mind. He may be happy, sorrowful, indiffert'ut and so on. 
To prevent this obstacle various histri(^nic devices called ' natya- 
dharmi ’ such as the j’urvarahga, the proh-giie, the different dress 
of the actors, the stage, the peculiar speech, etc., ai e employed. 
Then he does not realise whether the happiness or sca row is 
experienced in this person, in thisplace or at this moment, because 
its true nature is concealed. 

The third is the undue assertion of self-regarding emotions. 
How can anyone who is overpowered by his own happiness or 
sorrow concentrate his attention on something else ? To avoid 
this are employed excellent music, vocal and instrumental, with 
suitable accompaniments like mrdanga, wed 1 -decorated halls, 
accomplished courtezans, etc., by which even the unaesthetic mind 
is forced to vibrate in response. 

The fourth and hfth are the absence of adequate 
means of immediate realisation and the lack of clearness or 
perspicuity. How under such conditions coidd one be 
convinced of the correctness of one’s knowledge ? Even 
though there may be clear and unmistakable verbal testimony 
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and inference, we do not completely rest content with the know- 
ledge derived therefrom ; for therein is lacking that perceptual 
cognition which alone makes for clear, direct and dehnite know- 
ledge. I'hat is why it is said that all valid knowledge depends 
upon perception. It is well known that a thing that is perceived 
cannot be proved to be otherwise by any number of inferences 
and verbal testimony or scriptural texts. In cases like the 
'Alatacakra or the imaginary circle of lire created when a burning 
stick is swiftly revolved, our knowledge is disproved only by a 
more powerful perception. Therefore to remove these two, 
we use in dramatic representation something that is different 
from inference and verbal testimony and that is almost equal to 
perception itself, Abhinaya, NatyadharmT, Vrilti and Pravrtti, 
the last two being dealt with in the twentieth and twelfth chapters 
of the Nalyasastra. 

The sixth is the absence of some element as the dominant 
factor. Our mind does not rest satislied with the knowledge of 
things subordinate, for it runs towards the predominant thing. \W 
never rest content with the knowledge of adjectives and we in- 
variably seek for the substantives which the adjectives qualify. 
Similarly the Vibhavas, Aniibhavas and the Vyabhicaribhavas 
which go to develop something else, are invariably subordinate, 
and these are not realised with a sense of satisfaction but only the 
Sthayibhavas which are dominant and to develop which the 
Vibhavas, etc,, strive. W’hy should the Sthayibhavas alone be 
regarded as the dciminant emotional moods and the Vyabhicari- 
bhavas be regarded as subordinate ones? It is because certahi 
emotional moods or impulses alone are directly associated with 
the Purusaithas or aims or ends of life ; and these are dominant. 
Kati is associated with Kama and also Dharma and Artha, Krodha 
with Artha, Utsfdia or fortitude and energy with Kama and all 
varieties of Dharma, etc., and quietism (Sama) born of the know- 
ledge of sacred lore with liberation, the highest goal of existence. 
Thus these emotional moods are the more im .. ant. While 
Hasa, §oka, Adbhuta, etc., being obtainable among •; ordinary 
folk in the world are less important and even these being acces- 
sory to the former help in the realisation of the ends of life. These 
alone form the Sthayibhavas. These mental conditions are pre- 
sent in all human beings, at least in a dormant state, in the form 
of latent impressions which are called forth as occasion arises. 
Only the degree of their intensity varies with different persons 
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in the world. The emotional moods called Vyabhicarihhavas, 
such as, langOLir (glani) doubt (Sahkfi), etc., are not of an enduring 
character and are not present in all or at all times. They are 
brought about by certain causes and when these are removed they 
disappear. As a practical test we may consider these two state- 
ments.^ '‘This person is languid", “Rama prj^sesses great 
energ}^ and power". As soon as we hear the lirst we naturally 
ask the question “ why is he languid ". This shows that langour 
is not permanent and it is brought about by some temporary 
causes. In the latter case nobody is tempted t(3 put the question 
“Why does Rama possess energy and power ?" This is becau-,e 
Utsa ha is something permanent and is not temporarih^ brought 
into existence. This is the basis of the classification of the emo- 
tional moods into Sthayibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. The 
latter are like jewels set in a chain, which are not necessaiy for 
the existence of the chain itself, but which greatly enhance the 
beauty of the chain and which can lind a j^lace only so long as 
the chain lasts, 'riius the Sthayibhava is the- dominant fact(jr 
and the Vyabhicaribhavas are only accessories, and when the 
former is properly developed the dominant factor is never lost 
sight of and there does not arise the obstacle of 'Apradhanata ' 
or the lack of something as the dominant factor. 

The last is doubt in general. The Vibhavas, Aniibhavas and 
the Vyabhicaribhavas are not severally related to any specific 
Sthayibhava ; for, c.g., tears (Anubhava) may arise ( iit of jov, 
sorrow or even some disease in the eye; tiger, etc. (Vibhava) 
may rouse anger or fear ; Bhrama (perplexity) and Cinta (con- 
templati(ai), etc., — Vyabhicaribhava — may be the accessories of 
Utsaha and Bhaya. Thus where the death (»l a closer relation is 
the Vibhava, bewailing and shedding tears the Anubhriva, and 
contemplation, weakness, etc., the Vyabhicaribhavas, there mav 
arise a doubt regarding tlie particular Sthayibhava that is develop- 
ed. To remove this doubt the word ‘Saiiiyoga' is used in the 
Rasasutra. That is, when there is a specific combination of such 
Vibhava, Anubhava, etc., we know that the Sthayibhava developed 
is certainly ^oka and the Rasa, Kanina. 

Thus these seven barriers are overcome in the manner in- 
dicated above. Then the Sahrdaya, by his training, is already 
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able to understand the mental condition of others from the ordin- 
ary causes, tlie effects and tlie accessories in the world; and now 
thi oii^h similar causes, etc., which, not being quite as real as they 
are in the ordinary world, come to be called by the names, Vibha- 
vas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, his mind becomes 
attuned to the situations represented, oi' in other words, through 
his complete imaginative sympathy he identilies liimsell with the 
situations, and he realises his own emotion that has been stirred 
and developed to a climax, free from all limitations and invaria- 
bly accompanied by a thrill. This realisatif)n is of the nature of 
pure joy, is not of the nature of a. tangible object, is transcendental, 
is lasting only during the time of realisation and never beyond it 
and is diflerent from the Sthayibhava ; and tins is called Rasa. 

This realisation is said to be Alaiikika, transcendental ; 
i.e.f it is quite unlike the ( rdinary c*xpc'riencc's of the 
world or it transcends the limits (>f w(>i ldly experience. W'hy 
is it called so ? Firstly because it is not produced by the 
ordinary causes. \\'hy ? Cannot the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., 
be regarded as the causes of the realisation f)f Rasa ? What kind 
of causes are these ? Are they Kaiakahetus, i.c., causes wliich 
produce the Rasa or are they jhripakahetus, i.c., causes 
wliich reveal things ? They are neither of these. The former 
class of Hetus may be destroyed after the production of the effect, 
but the effect may continue to exist even after its destruction, as, 
c.g., even after the destruction of the stick, the pot w'hieh it pro- 
duced may continue to exist. But as soon as the \hbhavas, etc., 
are withdrawn, the Rasapratiti also stops or the realisation ol 
Rasa does not at all continue after the chsstruction of the Vibliavas. 
Rasa is not karya. The Vibhavas are neither j napakahetus, for 
in all such cases the causes reveal objects that previously exist, 
e.g., a lamp when it reveals a pot that is in the dark, is said to be 
its jnedpakahetu. Here the pot exists even before the lamp is 
brought to that place. But it cannot be admitted ihai Rasa exists 
even before the Vibhavas. It is not JfKdpva ler. So the 
Vibhavas only suggest the Rasa that is enjoyed by u: . Where do 
you hnd the like of such things that are neitlwr Karya nor Jfiapya? 
Nowdiere are they seen, and that is why we say that Rasapratiti is 
Alaukika or that it transcends the limits of worldly experience. 
Secondly, by an examination of its psychok)gical character also 
it can be established that it is transcendental. It is said that 
Rasapratiti is some blissful knowledge. If it should be knowledge, 
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it must be either Nirvikulpaka or Savikalpaka. The former is 
that cognitif)n. where tliere is no definiteness and which is devoid 
of any relations. But RasapratTti is not absolutely unrelated, 
because it is only by the knowledge of the Vibhavas, etc., that we 
have RasapratTti, i.c,, the knowledge of Rasa involves the know- 
ledge of the Vibhavas, etc., in a generalised torm; and so it is not 
Nirvikalpaka. Savikalpakajfiana is definite and is related to 
name, ]ati, etc. But RasapratTti is utterly ineffable, and at the 
moment of realisation it is all but a composite and blissful 
experience transcending direct expression. So this is different 
from those two varieties of knowledge and hence is trans- 
cendental. Further there are various kinds of cognition and 
can this RasapratTti be brought under some yogic realisation? 
There are two types of this, viz.y that of the Ynfijana and the 
Yukta. The former is one who resorts to various yogic 
practices to attain union with the Supreme Spirit. The process 
of our experience of Rasa is something pleasant, quite unlike that 
of the Hathayoga, etc., of the Yufijana. Neither is this like the 
experience oi a Yukta, viz.^ a saint that has become one with the 
Supreme Spirit. For he realises the absolute Brahman, while 
the Sahrdaya realises some peculiar bliss involving differences. 
Further in the highest yogic realisation it is neither life nor death. 
It is incompatible with both ; but the realisation of Rasa is com- 
patible with life and could be had only then. It cannot be brought 
under the realisation of the Absolute. So it is that we say that the 
RasapratTti is unique and transcendental. 

This theory of Abhinavagupta dilfers ffom that (jf Bhatta- 
nayaka in this respect that the SadharanTkarana or l^liavakatva of 
the latter is brought undir Vyafijana and Bhoga under 
RasapratTti. 


Do these theories of Rasa solve the difficulties raised at the 
outset, viz., (1) individualistic or self-regarding impulses; (2) the 
problem of the realisation of Karuna ? The lirst two are useless 
and it is in the third and the last that the difficulties are overcome. 
The first difficulty is overcome by the SadharanTkarana of Bhatbi- 
nayaka and the removal of the seven barriers, which Abhinava has 
clearly expounded. Abhinava solves the other difficulty by 
taking his stand on the fundamental tenets of the Sahkhya 
philosophy. He says in his commentary on tlie Rasasutra 
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All R;isas are pleasurable ; but Abhiiiava fully realises the 
difterence between the various emotional moods that become 
Rasas and he is aware that the emotional mood pertaining to 
Kaiuna is Soka (^r grief; and how could this lead to the realisation 
of joy ? He says that even at the time of Karunapratiti, the mind 
is completely absorbed in the scenes represented and this absorp- 
tir)n is invariably associated with a certain equipoise of the mind; 
and it is this equilibrium of the mind, free from any disturbance, 
that is called Sukha or l^iss ; and Duhkha or pain is only the 
oscillation of the mind due to the disturbance of this equipoise. 
This is in consonance with the view of the Sahkhya philosopliers 
who hold that the essence of pain consists in the restless condi- 
tion of the mind ; and when this restlessness is removed, the 
mind is in a state of complete rest ; and that is joy. I'leasurc 
has two aspect^., a positive and a negative. In the realisation of 
love it has the positive as well as the negative aspect ; i.c., by 
nature it is pleasurable, and when there is complete absorption 
of the mind there is also the negative aspect. In Kanina, there 
is no positi\ e aspect of j^leasure, for by nature, it is painful. I^ut 
the mental absorption here is very deep and complete ; and plea- 
sure in its negative aspect is realised in an intense form. Here 
there is the possibility of a slight touch of bitterness, but that 
does not at all sle)W itself out and it is submerged in the intense 
realisation of pleasure. Thus on a phihisophic basis we have 
shown how tragic scenes are t|uite pleasurable, v. hile human 
nature is averse to experiencing pain. 

II. Santarasa. 

Bharata and following him all writers on poetics have 
classified the emotional moods into dominant and transitory, 
and they have also shown how the dominant emotional 
moods are permanent and enduring and that they alone are 
developed into Rasas. The basis of this classiti ration into transitory 
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and dominant is, as has been indicated before, their relation to the 
ends of life. Such of them as are directly associated with some 
Purusrirtha, are dominant and these have their permanent impres- 
sions or vasanas in all human beings; they are called forth under 
certain conditions and realised in an ecstacy. These Sthayi- 
bhavas that are developed as Rasas have been accepted generally 
to be eight, viz.^ Rati, Hasa, Soka, Krodha, Utsaha, Bhaya, 
jugupsa and \hsma 3 ’a ; and the corresponding Rasas are called, 
Srhgara, Hasva, Karuna, I'Jaudra Vira, Bhayanaka, iTbhatsa and 
Adbhuta. Abhinava deals elaborately with the development of 
each one of these in the sixth chapter of the Abhinavabharatl. 
All these are related in some manner or nther to the hist three 
ends of life, 7’/:., Dharma, Aiiha and Kama. Similarly can !^ama, 
quietude or the calm mental condition of the sage which is direct- 
ly related to the highest end of life, viz., salvation, be developed 
into a pleasurable Rasa, called fsanta ? 

Those who accept Sant.i to be an additional, ninth Rasa say 
that Saina is the Sthayibhava of Santa. Its Vibhavas are austeri- 
ties, study, etc. Anubhavas are the absence of Kama, Krodha and 
other passions. V’vabhic.'iribhavas are Dhrti, Mati, etc. This 
view is dispiitc'd by many others and they say that it is contrary to 
the teachings of Bharata. Bharata has enumerated the Bhavas to 
be frirtv-nine and Sama is lua one* of them. If this should be 
accepted to be a Bhava the number would exceed the limit fixed 
by him. Further, in the sauie way as the spring season, flowers, 
etc., excite love, auslerties and study do not bring about 
Santarasa but only Tattvajuan.i f)r the knfAvledge of c-ternal 
truths, and so austerities, etc , cannot be the Vibhavas of .Santa. 
Absence of Kama, etc., also cannot be Anubhavas, for how could 
the absence of Kama or Krodha, in (3ther words, the negation of 
an action bc' represented cai the stage? Dhrti (fortitude), etc., 
which are related to sensual enjoyu.ient cannot be the Vyabhicari- 
bhavas of Skinta. So there ch;es lujt exist a Rasa, called Santa. 

Tf) this Abhinava, following apparently Anandavardhana 
replies : It is well known that in the same manner as the three 
Purusarthas, Dhai nia, etc., are expounded in the Isastras, Itihasas, 
etc., the fourth, viz., Moksa or liberation and the means to attain 
it are fully dealt with in those works. And if the emotional moods 
pertaining to Kama, etc., called Rati, etc., could be developed 
by the activity of he poet and the actors to be Rasas like Srhgara, 
etc., that appeal to those who hav’^e a responsive heai t to those 
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emotional moods, why should not the emotional mood pertain- 
ing to the highest Punisaitha, Moksa, be developed to be Rasa that 
appeals to tlu)se whose minds respemd to this leeling ? And the 
emoticjiial mood, whatever it may be, pertainiiig to this is the 
Stliayibhava ()\ Santa. 

What is this emotional mood ? Some hold that it is Nirveda, 
renunciation or aveasion lor all worldly en ji -vnients born c't the 
knowledge of eternal Irnthsd This should have been the inten- 
tion of Bharata also, who places ‘ Nirveda' just after the Sthayi- 
bhavas and at the head ol the Vyabhicfii ibhavas.- Otherwise why 
should this ‘Nirveda' — not a happy leeling and n(;t auspicious 
either — be placed in the forefront of the V’vabhicai ibhavas bv that 
sage, who cares for auspieiousness. 'This view is not soiiiul ; for 
Nirveda is the aversion lor all workUy enjovnu'iits ami it aitR m 
the attainment of the knowledge ol eternal truths; and it is not 
coi'rect to say that the knowledge ol eternal truths — 'raltvajfiana — 
leads to Nirveda, Sri Jsahkara also enjoins as a pre-rec|uisite ofthe 
study of Vedanta, which is the source of all knowledge ol ett rnal 
truths, an aversion lor or indifference to all en)oyments cc*lestial 
as well as mundane H.S. l-i-i,J, and it is nothing 

but Nirveda : and after the acqulsiti(3n of Tattvajhana one does 
not get Nirveda, but attains salvation. So it cannot be Nirveda. 

Others hold that it is anyone of the eight well-known 
Sthayibhavas. And primarily as the means to salvation is the 
love of Atman that is one continued state of bliss, love or Rati ol 
the Self is the Stliayibhava here. ^^oreover the sage that seeks 
liberation linds the whole world a complex of incongruities 
(Hasa), something that must be pitied (5soka), and that is mischie- 
vous (Krcjdha) ; even tlie loveliest objects like young ladies are 
loathsome to him (jugupsa) and he wonders at the elevation ol 
his own self fVismaya). Thus any one of these may be the Sthayi- 
bhava. This is not correct ; for there is no delinite Stliayibhava 

Abh. bh.. Chap. VI, 

2. Mammata appears to have followed this view when he says ; — 

cTlfwRT^^ I 
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for Santa ; and if the Sthayibh«"ivas should be numerous and diff- 
erent, Rasa also should be many. If it is said that all these 
culminate in salvation and hence, though apparently different 
they are one entity, then as Viraand Raiidra res ilt in destruction 
they too should be regarded as identical. Some others again are 
of opinion that a harmonious blend ora commingling of all the 
emotional moods is the Sthayibhava. This too is not sound ; for 
the different moods cannot be present at the same time and they 
are antagonistic to one another. 

VVdiat then is the Sthayibhava' here ? Tattvajfiana alone leads 
to Moksa and hence it is but proper to say that this Tattvajfiana 
is the Sthayibhava. This is nothing but Atmajfiana or know- 
ledge of the self. Thus the Sthayibhava is that sell free from all 
desires and endowed with pure knowledge and bliss. It is not 
regarded Sthayi, merely because it is permanent like Rati, etc. 
These are developed by the respective causes and suppressed 
when the latter are withdrawn ; and as they, capable of being 
suggested occasionally, reside in the permanent Atman, they are 
called permanent emotional moods. Hut Tattvajhana is the 
source of all the emotional moods; in other words it is the wall 
on which the pictures, r/e., the Bhavas, are drawn. It is the highest 
of the Sthayibhavas, and it has even the permanent emotional 
moods, Rati, etc., as accessories to itself, and it is intrinsically and 
by nature always a Sthayibhava. This is why there was no neces- 
sity for Bharata to refer to this separately. Thus this view cioes 
not come into conflict with the statement of Bharata that the 
Bhavas are only forty-nine in all. Moreover after mentioning 
the Rasas, Bharata's intention is only to refer to the Vyabhicari- 
bhavas and not the Sthayibhavas as such; and as the Sthayibha- 
vas also function as Vyabhicaribhavas he refers to them all only 
in their latter capacity ; for, otherwise, how is it proper for him 
to say that the Bhavas are forty-nine as if they form a single cate- 
gory? This Tattvajhana is not accessory to anything else and it is 
the character of Atman itself and it is called by Bharata, says 
Abhinava, by the name, Sama.^ When the Atman is conditioned 
by extraneous objects and ideas it develops the sense of love, anger, 

1. 6y. Locana, p. 177. 

Evidently Abhinava adopts a reading of Bharata’s Kfirikil that 
enumerates the Sthayibhavas with 
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etc., when its chaiactei is realised, pure and unconditioned by 
anything, by tlie sage in Ins deep meditation, it is quietude itself. 
Here the Vibhavas are the favours of the highest gods, etc., and the 
emotions like Rati, etc., should be represented to perish rapidly. 
And in the same manner as certain Vyabhicaribhavas are promi- 
nently developed with reference to particular Rasas as, e.g., 
^ntsukya m Vipralambha, Augiya in Randra so also disgust, etc., 
should be primarily developed here; for it is essentially the oppo- 
site of all desires. And any penson who has realised the true 
nature of the self is always eager to do good to others; and this is 
why some people call Santa, iJharmavTra or iJayavira. 

Now this question is raised. Is not is.inta opposed to Dhar- 
mavira or Dayavira ? The latter are essentially egoistic while the 
foi nier is the very negation of the ego. True ; but even opposites 
may function as Vyabhicaribhavas as, <•. g., Nirveda is a Vyabhi- 
caribhava of Rati. Idiere is no state in which there is absolute 
negation of Utsfiha, born of the sense of the ego; for in that state 
there would be no desire or effort to do anything and it would 
be only like inert stone. To the sage who has realised the eter- 
nal truths there is nothing to be done for himself, and he endea- 
vours to give his all including his body for the bencht of others; 
and such an act is not at all opposed to fsanta. In junctions like 
“sHkhM ‘Protect vourself or body’ are addressed only 

to those who have not realised the truths. This body is only an 
instrument to attain the highest ends of life ; and the Sanny.asin 
who has realised the highest ends may dispose of his body in any 
manner he pleases ; and when it has to be disposed of, should it 
be disposed of to benehf another, is that not commendable ? 
limiitavahana, the liero of the Nagananda, though not a San- 
nyasin, certainly has knowledge of the truths ; otherwise such a 
sacrifice of the body is not possible in those who confuse the body 
with the soul and nourish it as their all. In battle the 
soldier does not give up his body for another, but his effort is 
only to overcome another. Ev'en in ‘Bhrgupatana s, in the fall- 
ing from a precipice of a person who is .ifflicted ith a fell, 
incurable disease, the purpose is mainly to get a better body in 
the next birth. Here the motive is selfish. But whatever is 
done with an unselfish motive and only to benefit others, begin- 
ning from teaching, gifts, etc., up to the sacrifice of the body, is 
not possible in any but those who have realised the eternal truths; 
and such persons like JImutavahana, are certainly Tattvajnanin.s. 
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And it is cjuitc possible to obtain StilvHtion in any stdtc of IitCp not 
merely in the stale of the Sannyasin. Hence the ^reat doings ol 
s\ic!\ unseltish and noble men are quite appealing to all the world, 
and they ought to be portrayed in dramatic literature. 

Thus the existence of the Santa Rasa must be admitted with- 
out a shadow of doubt. And in some old manuscripts of the 
Natyasastra, says Abhinava, there is hainda reference to the Rasa, 
Santa and its Sthavibliava, Sama, just before the elaboration 
the Rasas in the sixth chapter.^ Moreover the realisation ol all 
Rasas, being free from sensual enjoyments, is essentially of the 
nature of Santa ; and when this Santa is conditioned by certain 
other impressions or emotional moods, it appears in the lorm ol 
other Rasas and it is to' bring out this aspect, '-77:.., that it is the 
source of the other Rasas — that it is mentioned by Hharata at th(‘ 
head of all the* Rasas. In other \v(>rds all the, Rasas are synthe- 
sised in Santa. Says the poet : — 

3 q;^ II 


All enutir)ns, when their respective e(»nditions or excitants 
obtain, pi'oceed from Santa ; and when the conditions are with- 
drawn they again merge or repose in Santa." Thus Santa is not 
merely one ot the Rasas, but it is the vitalising energy of all the 
other Rasas. 


It is accepted by all that the Rasas are only nine, dealt with 
above, as these alone ai*e the most pleasurable and are associated 
with the ends of lile. It is not a mere lad ol .1 die] ic* or coterie' 
to say, as some do, that even thejiigh there arc (dher Rasas theyy 
are restricted to nine by the (^pinions (.'1 a pa’ticulai school of 
thought," It can be easily shown how the (dher Rasas could be 
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II Abh. bh.', Chap. VI end.- 
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brought under one or the other already recognised, e.g., Sneha 
(>r friendship, Valsalva or aftect’on can be classed under Rati. 

1 hus by his remarkable powers of logical argumentation, 
Abhinava established for all time that Dhvani and Rasa form the 
soul of poetry and that all other elements contribute only to their 
nourishment. He criticised Bhattanayaka's conceptions of 
Bbavakatva and Bhoga in the realisation of Rasa and showed 
that the principle of Vyailjana should be accepted iiistead. He 
explained the psychology of the realisation of Rasa ; and he 
clearly indicated how the seven natural impediments in the wav 
of the realisati(.n of Rasa are got over through poetry and action, 
how’ even the realisation of painful emotions like pathos is 
pleasurable, how contrary and allied Rasas should be combined 
t(' produce the highest dramatic eficct, why Santa sIk iiid hv 
given a distinct place among the Rasas and lurthcM iuore how all 
the Rasas converge in Santa and give h the lirst place ameng 
them. (Abh. bh., Chap, W ; I.ocana, p. 17'S.) 



C'ilAJTKK IX. 

KIXTAKA. 

Almost contemporaneous with Ahhin.i\’apnj)(a appeared two 
rival schools — the Vakrokti and (lie Aniimai i.i— represented hv 
Kuntaka and Atahimahhatta. The former holds that X’akiokfi oi 
a certain stnkm^^ deviation Horn the ordiiuirv mode of 
expression ot ideas cimstitutes tlie essence ol }'>oeti y l wink* tlu' 
latter contends tliat tlie process of poetic realisatam is not, as tlie 
Dhvani school holds, X'vanjana or sir^^c slioii, hut a pc'ciiliar 
variety of immediate inference called I\a\’vaniimit i. 

There is no unmistakable evidence available to determine 
the exact date of Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti livita. Me 
is no doubt later than Rajasekhara, (880-920) from whose works, 
the Balaramayana and the Viddhastda, he quotes. Me must be 
earlier than Mahimabhatta who cites his definition of poeM'v and 
the illustration thereof and severely critxises them indulgin^^ in 
personal attacksd (\A\ikti, pp. 28, 37 and 58). Mahimabhatta pro- 
bably lived about the hrst qirirter of the 11th century and Kuntaka, 
who appears to have been his elder contemporarv, mi^ht have 
lived about 100) A.M. This date makes l\untaka a c()ntemporar\' 
of Abhinavai^upta also, and the question naturally arises; were they 

I. \’\akti. p. 28. 

— 

etc. Vakrokli-j. I-S, p. 7. 

Vyakti. p. 37. 

q: etc. 

Vakrokti-j. p. 17, etc., I. 27. 

Vyakti. p. 58. 
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known to each other ? There is no reference in the whole of the 
Vakroktijivita to the Locanaorthe Abhinavabharati, but this idea, 
viz.,^ that ^.oets nse words in the feminine in preference to mas- 
culine and neutei to give a certain sweetness to language, is 
expi essed in tlie Locana and tlie V'akrokti jivita in very 
similar tei nisd (Cocana, p, 160 and V^akrokti-j.. pp. 33 and 93.) 
There is also a passage in the Abhinavabharati which calls 
for some notice.^ (Abh. bh., Vol. 11, Chap. XIY, p, 306.) 

1. Locana, p. 160. 

rl«lf cflt 31frt|cq 

JiffTiiq fic^i ,i 

Vakrokti-j., p. 93. 

Vakrokti-j., p. 33. 

qq “iTilq licqt qqt-q;qf q^q n 

2. Abh. bh., Chap. XIV, \'ol. 11, p. 366. 

5tRi fqfqr qif%qilhjqq: 1| 

N. S. Xl\9 4. (Manuscript Copy of the Madras Library.) 

Abhinava on this. 

iqqTfiq: §r%^?rfi%; %: qi^qiSTtR^siq ^i#d, ^qq^f^q- 

I qqi — “qri^i^^ qa qj;” i (0 e^^qiqifjqqqiq^r 

qifo^s^iwR^r q^qf^qqf ^qqqi^iq ^^qfq i q 3 qiof^qqiq 
qgr^ 1 qq qii^qit^fs qpqjTi q^q m\ “qioiqr q?q # =q, 
%cq§: I qqr ft 1 qqi ^'^^q 

q g q^^iqq;i qqafi — “fqW q g 

I i%r “ qft?^?^i^^q^'qT^nq ' , ^qi- 
fliq %i%5q qqi “ affqf^SU hqn^qil^orqll qqqFfq'qiW ” 
f^fsq^ f^qrqf^fq jrfi: i qigli%5q qqq;” q 3 

gqiq ; qRqifqq; I aih qi qrfqfrqq^w; m 

I ^q?qifq I 3qq^q4qf=q^«Ttq5qL 
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Abhinava commenting upon the word ^Vibhakti’in the verse 
detining Vacikabhinaya, evplains clearly the poet's skillul 
use of suggestive case-endings, and tenses and voices oi verbs to 
impart a certain beauty and charm to poetry, and remarks at the 
end thus : — This i^ made use of by Anandavardhana and put into 
his Karika beginning etc. (Dhv. p. 153) ; and by 

others it is stated as To whom does Abhinava refer 

by the term ^ others ’ ? The \'akrata of the components ol 

words expounded by Kuntaka agrees in spirit with Dhvanikara's 
conception of their suggestiveness and the poetic use ot them 
explained in the Abhinavabharati. But nowhere in the Vakrokti- 

jivita do we hnd any Karika with the words though 

there is cited there (V^akrokti-j., p. 32) the s.ime illustration 
W given in the Bharati. These do not clearly point 

to the acquaintance of Abhinava with Kuntaka’s work, but they 
leave a strong presumption in favour oi the view that Abhinava 
was distinctly aware of the conception of * Vakrata ' according to 
the school represented by Kuntaka and possibly of the Vakrokti- 
jivita also. If Abhinava had kiK)wn this work, why did he not 
refute the rival doctrine propounded therein ? lh*obably the \"ak- 
roktijivita appeared late in the life of Abhinava ; and though it 
put forward a different theory, it did not demand serious consi- 
deration from a great thinker like Abhinava, because it recogniscal 
adequately the importance of Dhvani and Rasa in poetry and its 
author showed great respect to Dhvanikara as we shall presentiv 
see. It is very likely that Abhinava contented himself with a 
passing reference to the novel theory of Kuntaka. Imtil it is 
proved thal Abhinava lived much earlier than Kuntaka, the 
passage from the Abhinavabharati would lead to the presumption 
that Abhinava was acquainted with the theory of Vakratva as pro- 
pounded by him. If the above view is correct Kuntaka’s literary 
activity should have been primarily in the first decade of the 
eleventh century. 

The Vakroktijivita consists of four chapters. It treats of the 
subject by enunciating the fundamental principles in short Kari- 
kas and then elucidating them by prose comments and illustrative 
verses. Both the Karika and the prose Vrtti appear to be of 
common authorship. The manuscript of the work as we have it 
in the Madras Oriental Library, is corrupt especially in the third 
and the fourth chapter. Kven the Karikas are missing in many 
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places, and they have often to be reconstructed from the words 
commented upon in the prose Vrtti. I have attempted to get at 
such original Karikas wherever possible in all the four chapters, 
but the first two chapters of the work have now been made availa- 
ble by their publication in the Calcutta Oriental series. The third 
and fourth chapters are so corrupt that, without the aid of 
other manuscripts, their publication will be almost impossible, 
Yet it is quite possible to make out the general sense of the 
principles expounded therein. 

Kuntaka's conception of poetry is stated by him in Chapter I, 
Karika 8. Poetry is well-matched form and content — where sounds 
beautifully vie with sounds and ideas with ideas 

p. 11)^ — set in the composition of the poet whose activity 
deviates from the general mode (of activity involved in the writing 
of philosophical or scientific treatises) and which — the composition 
— gives that aesthetic pleasure to those who know its true nature. 
This deviation in the activity of the poet is, as Mahkhaka puts it in 
his Srikanthacarita (Canto II, 11 and 14), like the beautiful curve 
of the crescent moon and quite unlike that of the dog’s tail.^ 
Significative words and their senses form the body of poetry 
and Vakrokti consisting in the clever and dexterous choice of 
words and ideas, forms its embellishment.^ (P. 20, Chap. 1, 11.) 
Kuntaka brings under Vacakasabda and Vacyartha not only 
words of primary significative capacity and their primary senses 
but also suggestive words and suggested ideas.^ (P. 14.) These by 

1. Sec page 1 18 fn. 1. 

2. Mankhaka. Srlkanthacarita. 

II 11 ' ^ I 

II. 14.”*^ I 

3. Vakrokti-J-i P* 20. 

(I 

4. Vakrokti-j., p. H. 
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themselves do not constitute poetry, but they do, only when 
adorned by that jewel, Vakrokti. 

Six varieties of Vakrokti are distinguished.^ (Chap. I, Kfiri- 
kas 19-22.) (i) Varnavinyasavakrata corresponding to the Sabdalah- 
karas, (ii) Padapurvardhavakrata or the choice of word-stems, (iii) 
Pratyayavakrata or the use of affixes, (iv) Vfikyavakrata under 
which all the Arthalahkaras are brought, (v) Prakaranavakratfoor 
the choice of, or the change made in, the incidents of the plot and 
(vi) Prabandhavakrata or the construction of the plot itself. In the 
first chapter the general conception of all these varieties is fully 
explained with reference to suitable illustrations. The second 
chapter takes up for detailed consideration the first three varieties. 
In the third is dealt with Vakyavakrata and in the fourth Pra- 
karanavakrata and Prabandhavakrata. The manuscript breaks off 
towards the end of the fourth chapter, and most probably, as all 
the varieties of Vakrata mentioned in the first chapter have been 


31^: i vakrokti-j., p. 15 . 

1. Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, Karikas 19-22. 

srqiR: 5r??qr?iq: || 
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dealt with there was no further chapter, and many leaves are not 
wanting to complete the work. 

Though Kuntaka belongs to a different school of critical 
thought, he fully recognises the individuality of Dhvani (sugges- 
tion and suggested element) in poetry and also its contribution to 
aesthetic pleasure.^ (Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, pp. 42-4.) While refu- 
sii'i^ the dignity of Alahkara to Parivrtti in the third Chapter^ 
(p. 167) he would treat it as Alahkarya (that which is to be adorn- 
ed) involving suggestion which is always delectable. He agrees 
at the same fime with Dhvanikara's threefold classification of the 
suggested ideas into Vastu, Alaiikara and Rasa. (Dhv. p. 15.) Par- 
yayavakrata, where words with a double meaning are used to lead 
to the suggestion of some metaphor or simile, is expressly stated 
by him to come within the province* of a particular variety of 
Dhvani called Sabdasaktimuladhvani, and he even cites the same 


]. Vakrokti-J., PP. 42-44. 

F. 42. 

RFT’T^Tcf I 

44. (iq qrftqrUJTsqqfR: qiqqq^cTlsqFjqRf^^^ gcTU 

I 

2. Vakrokti-J.. Chap. Ill, p. 167. 
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illustrations given by Anandavardhana.i (Dhv. pp. 99, 127 ; 
Vakrokti-J., Chap. II, pp. 75-6) Upacaravakrata enlivens many 
Alahkaras like Rupaka, etc. (p. 83). These a’ e dealt with in the 
third chapter. Many of them are two fold, express and suggest- 
ed. Suggested Rupaka ' is illustrated by a verse of Ananda 
cited by him also as an instance of Rupakadhvani.2 (Vakrokti-J., 
Chap. Ill, p. 14'2; DhV. p.^ 110.) Suggested Upama covers many 
Alahkaras like Dipaka, Nidarsana, etc. Suggested superiority 
(Vyatireka) is also admitted and justified by a reference to 
Ananda's definition of Dhvani.^ (Vakrokti-J., Chap., Ill, 174-5.) 
In the first Karika of the third chapter, the term Vakrasabda' 
and not * Vacakasabda’ is used in order to show that description 


1. Vakrokti'J-i Chap. II, pp. 75-6. 

I fqq^ SR^q^q 

^qq^iqi^i^fq i qfqTilq; fcqqq =qT^ eTf?q- 
f^q^jR%r=qfRq ^Rqqst^'q q:^ifq^qi 3 %q qr qqi-^r qqiq e ? qrq- 
qr — qq 5TScr^i%Ji;^rg^oTq^qfq?q qs'^qq^q; | qfs 
%qf^3 qiqq^'r i qqr “fgqeqqgqgK^cjgqfiqnifi# 

sirqwrq Din. p. 99 , 

' qqr — f%s^iRqirq^ q^tjftqRiqiqrgqT rq Irq # 

Dhv. p. 1 27. 

3rq jqiqq: q^^qifqqiqcRcqq q^sqJTTJTi: 

q^sqcft^q^^qr qrtqfq q^sq^qf ^rg^i^q?q: qffrqqiqi^i?- 
sqq^^qFqq qqf^ 1 

2 . Vakrokti-J., Chap. IK, p. 1 42. 

qcflqqrq <^q^) qqr — 

etc. Din. p. no. 

3jq tq'giqfq'^: ^ JRfiqqiqqqr qrfq^qf^qifq, | 

3. _ Vakrokti-J., Pp. 174-5. 
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is possible not only through express words but also suggestive 
words and suggested ideas.^ (Vakrokti-J., Chap. HI, p. 98.) Thus 
Kuntaka nevei denies the general concept of Dhvani nor does he 
include it under Bhakti (meaning Laksana) or Upacara. As the 
function of Dhvani agrees with that of Vacakasabda and Vacyar- 
tha in the expression of the speaker s intention, Vyahjakasabda 
and Vyahgyartha are called, by courtesy, Vacakasabda and Vac- 
yartha.2 (Chap. I, p. 14.) 

His attitude towards Rasa also is not antagonistic The 
picture of thie doings of Gods, demi-gods and men animated by 
the sweet Rasas, like love, forms a principal function of the poet.^ 
(Vakrokti-J., Chap. HI, pp. 107-8.) The dignity of Alaiikara is 
denied to Rasavad, Preyas, Urjasvi and Samfdiita as conceived 
by earlier writers, for these, like Svabllavokti, form the subject of 
treatment or Alahkarya.^ (Vakrokli-j., Chap. I, pp. 21-3; Chap. Ill, 
pp. 113, 123, 124-126 and 129.) Here the definitions and illustra- 

1. Vakrokli-J,, Chap. Ill, p. 98. 



2 . Vakrokti-J., p. 14. 

.SVr page 122. 

AVr ro///rd Dr. S. K. De, Vakrokti-J., Introduction, pp. 27-29. 

3. Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, pp. 107-8. 

4. Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, pp. 21-23. 
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tions of these Alahkaras given by Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata 
are severely criticised, and Udbhata is ridiculed for his inconsis- 
tency in being an ardent follower of Bharata and at the same time 
recognising L^rjasvi to be an Alahkara.^ Dhvanikara's definition of 
Kasavad is respectfully shelved aside and interpreted differently.^ 
(Chap. Ill, p. 118.) Then he enunciates his peculiar conception 
of Rasavad which, being the life of all Alahkaras, forms the very 

Jtnd,. Chap. Ill, p. 113. 

Ibid., p. 1 23. 

5Ti^^^<JTcTr II 

Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, p. 124. 

acqif^^fq — 

qVmqaTi^^: i 

■ 3f^OiqiierTS:^qoicq q I%iq II 

c 

//’id.. Chap. Ill, p. 126. 

33[if?>qqqniqq: ['The instance of ^^1^ given by Bhamaha.] 

q^qqq qq[q%qq^8j'jftq[f;qffq^qfqi%Rf%^fra(qtiq^?3?qqiq ^q 
g^qqqi qo^iqcqR^iq:, q gq#qiR i “g^R’- ffq i 

(se. Chap. Ill, p. 9s.) qRTi^qfqq^q f%^f%iqtrqcqi^^TqTqq?:r- 
RiRRi qqi^q^(w^q^iq?Ti^-qqiq: ?Rqqq"M^qiiqcs^q q 
gq^qRiqqtq ^ i 

Ibid., p. 1 29. 

^q ^n%T^ifq 3i^q;i^qq =qRq q jq^qi^oTRiq; i 

1. See ante P. 11 fn. 2. 

2. /^/(Z., p. 118, Chap. III. 

?Ifq^qqqiI?q qgsqq ^ 

q^qif^q^ I qR qr %{%5qRq<qqtfif^qqi ^^iq^^qiR: 

qf^qiq^ qqifq3^?^%^^qqifq — 
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essence of poetry. That is Rasavad which, by its inspiriting the 
poetic theme, equals Rasa and contributes to the delectation of 
those who know its true nature. The verse etc. 

(S. Act I.) illustrates this principle. Here the love of Dusyanta 
for Sakuntala is developed through the mischievous, though inno- 
cent, play of the bee about her body. The poet instead ot expres- 
sing directly Dusyanta’s feelings at the sight of Sakuntala, leaves 
it to be understood from his jealousy towards the lucky bee that 
enjoyed the person of his love.^ (Vakrokti-]., Chap. Ill, pp. 131, 
133.) This Alahkara shines brighter^ than all others like the 
diadem on the head. Rrakaranavakrata or the change introduced 
by the poet in the incidents of the traditional plot is justified only 


II (Dhv. p. 71 .) 

1 . Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, p. 131 . 

qii5qiq^q??:q?qt^qiRi: — 

qqi ^ ^qi^qiRsfifqcTR i 
qiRqqi^iRqf qifq {qfq=«iq || 

qq^ 35q igq^qfqqiqq: i 

qqi ^q^iqiwr %% etc. S. Act I. 

/dii/., p. 133 . 

m q^qiq: — qqRf%: wq^^Rn^qiRqil^RR: 

fOuot' I . hv. p. 86.) 

q^qq^q ^qf^q “ i%Ri ^gq5:^q:Rqcqi- 

^qiqqn^ ; ^icq^q^ , 3 ^ 

3q; q^^qi^qRcTRqi ■ )^qiqqi^^^ i 

2 , Ibid,, p. 134 . 
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as contributing to the easy and natural development of Rasa. 
Kalidasa's introduction of the curse of Durvasas in the fourth 
Act of the Sakuntala exonerates Dusyanta from his otherwise, 
wilful, cowardish, criminal and monsterlike repudiation of his 
lawfully wedded spouse. Quite unlike the Amazon, with her 
child, arguing out her case like an able lawyer before the King's 
Court as represented in the Mahabharata story, Sakuntala's 
appearance and later repudiation in her full pregnancy heightens 
the pathos of the situation. Other incidents from the Udatta- 
raghava of Mayuraja and the Vikramorvasiya are also.cited.^ (Chap. 
IV, pp. 195-6, 212, etc.) It is a stroke of genius that Karuna or 
pathos is developed and sustained throughout the play Tapasa- 
vatsaraja without any feeling of satiety whatsoever.^ (P. 202.) In 
short it is by the development of the sweet and delectable Rasas 
that the creations of poets live and not by the clever narration of 

1. Vakrokti-J., Chap. IV, p. 195. 

••••qqr I 

/6u/., p. 212. 

II 

2. /fiir/., Chap. IV, p. 202. 
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Chap. 

the story. > (P. 199.) Prabandhavakrata or the complete change 
in the main story is illustrated by the Venisaihhara, where the 
main Rasa, viz., Santa of the Mahabharata is abandoned and Vira 
is developed.^ [Ibid., p. 219.) Lastly Kuntaka agrees with Ananda- 
vardhana in thinking that the dominating Rasa of the Ramayana 
is Karuna and of the Mahabharata is Santa.^ [Ibid., p. 221.) 

‘ Kuntaka’s conception of Vakrokti could not have been deve- 
loped from Manoratha’s mentioned in the verse etc., 

where it — Vakrokti-means only ‘excellent arrangement of words.’^ 
(Dhv., pp. 8, 9.) As he considered Vakyavakrata, under which 
all the Alahkaras were dealt with, to be the very essence of poetry-'^ 
(Vakrokti-J., p. 193), it was probably inspired by Bhamaha who 
regarded it an essential element in thy make up of all Alahkaras*” 


1. //■/>/., p. 199, Chap. IV. 

2. Chap. IV, p. 219. 

^ 11 

3. Vakrokti-J., Chap. IV, p. 221. 

uqiqopTffqRrTqt^ (qf^) i 


4. Dhv„ p. 9, Locana. 


5. Vakrokti-J., p. 193. 
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6. Bhamaha II, 85. 
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(BhSmaha II, 85) and by Dandin who classilied all poetic language 
into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti.^ (K. D, II, 362.) Following Bha- 
maha, Kuntaka denies the dignity of Alahkara to Svabhavokti 
and ridicules Dandin for admitting it to be one ; yet unlike 
Bhamaha he is aware of its aesthetic delectableness. ^ (Vakrokti- 
J., Chap., I, pp. 21-2.) His treatment of the Alahkaras differs in 
many respects from Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and other 
writers, and he is so unsparing in his criticisms of these that in 
one place he exhibits his extraordinary conceit by dismissing the 
observations of an old writer as the twaddle of an idiot. ^ 
162.) He professes some respect for Anandavardhana, 
and the teachings of the latter have such a strong hold over 
him that he perforce includes the different principles in the Rasa 
■and Dhvani theories under one or other of the various species of 
VakratL There is much truth in Mahimabhatta's remarks that 
Kuntaka makes the same classifications and cites identical illus- 
trations as those of Dhvanikara, and also great reason in his 
identification of Vakrokti with Dhvani for purposes of his 
attacks on the former,^ (Vyakti, p. 28.) Kuntaka's Vakrokti is cer- 


1. K. D. II, 362. (^^d-page 23.) 

2. Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, pp. 21-2. {See page 125 fn. 4.) 
Ibid., p. 24. 
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3. Vakrokti-J., p. 16Z 
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epics of the older schools by adapting them to the current 
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foredoomed ; and Vakrokti died for want of adherents soon after 

s first exponent m the same manner as the theory of Anumdna 
put forward by Mahunabhatta, of whom we shall speak presently. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MAHIMABHATTA. 

Mahimabhatta is the aggressive representative of the Anu- 
mana school and the reputed author of the Vyaktiviveka. He 
describes himself at the end of his work as the son of Sridhairya 
and the pupil of the great poet Syamala. This poet is quoted by 
Ksemendra in his Aucityavicaracarca (p. 125) and Suvrttatilaka 

(pp. 44-5), As two of these verses are found in the Padataditaka 
of Syamilakai (verses 33 and 125) the teacher of IMahima and this 
poet are identical. Further the verse etc., (No. 55) of the 

Padataditaka is cited anonymously in Kuntaka's Vakroktijivita 
(p. 50). Ksemendra is a pupil of Abhinavagupta^ (Brhat. M, 
Chap. XV II I, Verses 36-8 ; Bharata M., last chapter, verses 7 and 
8) and this Syamala who is cited by Ksemendra and Kuntaka 
should at the latest have been a contemporary of Abhinava. Fur- 
ther Mahimabhatta, in his eagerness to wan rapid fame, rushed 
forth with his attacks on the Dhvani theory w’ithoul even studying 


1. Padataditaka Verse, 33. 

etc 

Do. Verse, 125. 

2. Brhatkathamanjari, p. 620, Chap. XVIII, verses 36 and 3 7. 
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the Hrdayadarpanai; and this work of Bhattanayaka had not 
probably gained wide publicity when Mahimabhatta wrote his 
Vyaktiviveka. Again he quotes Abhinava's criticisms of Bhatta- 
nayaka s attacks on the definition of Dhvani, and dismisses them 
as rabid nonsense.^ (Vyakti, p. 19.) He calls Abhinava ^a'idvan- 
mani ” or one who pretends to be a learned pandit. His 
attacks on Kuntaka are even more personal and virulent, 
and he prides himself in having held up to ridicule a 
verse regarded as a gem by Kuntaka.^ {IbuL, pp. 28, 37 and 58.) 
These are characteristic only ol a cejntemporary rival theorist, 
and Mahimabhatta, the pupil of the poet Syamala, should have 
been a younger contemporary of Abhinava and Kuntaka : and 
most probably he flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century. 

Mahimabhatta is a powerful logician ; and he attempted to 
show that the principle of suggestion enunciated by Anandavar- 
dhana is only a variety of inference."* Philosophers have recog- 
nised only two significative capacities in words — Abhidha and 
Laksana — and what is this novel capacity called Vyanjana? This 

1. Vyaktiviveka, p, 1. 

jw wr: ii 

//>/</., p. 

— ••• — — “sWtR ^ 

JT I 3f^«frfrRTiqtsf^ i Nf%- 
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Stv Locana, p. 33. 

3. Vyakti, pp. 28, 37 and 58. Sec ante pp. 118 and 130 fn. 4. 

4. Ibid., p. 1. 
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is put forward to explain the peculiar process, other than Abhi- 
dha and Laksana of words, through which the true import of the 
poetical sentence is arrived at. Mahima contends that this 
process is nothing but ratiocination. Do we find then in poeti- 
cal sentences the five or at least the three members of a syllogism 
that alone forms the basis of any inference? No ; but all these are 
not necessary for intelligent men, because they always get at the 
conclusion by the mere knowledge of the middle term.^ (Vyakti, 
p. 12.) If this process is only inferential reasoning, how is it 
that in understanding the ideas expressed in poetry, there arises 
a peculiar pleasure that is totally absent in arriving at some 
knowledge by means of a logical syllogism ? This is a peculiar 
variety of immediate inference called Kavyfinumiti^ {Ihid., p. 22), 
where the ideas strike the trained critic at once, without his going 
through the cold process of reasoning ; and it is in the very nature 
of things — and hence unquestionable — that these ideas, when only 
inferred and net understood by express reference through poetry, 
contribute to that aesthetic pleasure.'^ (/6h/., p. 12.) These ideas 
that are inferred should culminate in the development of some 


1. Vyakti, p. li. 

am el 

cT^^qi: I 
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2. Vyakti, p. 22. 
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3. Vyakti, p. 12. 
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Rasa, otherwise they are not delectable and are mere conun- 
drums.^ {IbicL, p. 18.) The function of the poet is only to repre- 
sent the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., that invariably lead to the 
manifestation of Rasa.2 (Ibid,, p. 20.) It is accepted also that 
Rasa is the soul of poetry.'^ (Vyakti, pp. 20 and 22.) 

Mahimabhatta's conception of the realisation of Rasa is pro- 
bably inspired by that of Sri Sahkuka quoted in the Abhinava- 
bharatl (Chap. VI)'* and it is almost identical with it. Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas, etc., are the artificial causes, effects and accessories 
for the kindhng up of some imaginary or unreal emotions like 
love, etc., and when these are inferred and experienced by the 
reader through his complete imaginative sympathy with what is 
described in poetry they become delectable and are called Rasas.*' 


1. Vyakti, p. 18. 

cTf^qTqq^iq%%ffi jt 
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2. /fiu/., p. 20. 
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NO 

3. //-/V/., p. 20. 

//ml., p. 22. 
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4. See ante pp. 99 to 102. 
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Mahima regarded that Rasas are inferred ; and by thus re- 
ducing the process of the realisation of aesthetic pleasure to one 
of cold reasoning, he took away much of that inexpressible 
charm from poetry ; and although he distinguished between 
ordinary inference and poetical inference, his theory in the hands 
of lesser critics is apt to make poetry as dry as philosophy. And 
later critics attacked him for this drawback in his theory whi/oh, 
like Kuntaka's, died awav for want of adherents, soon after its 
staunch advocate. 



CHAPTER XI. 

KING BHOJA. 

The next important name is that of the illustrious monarch, 
Bhoja, of the Paramara dynasty of Malwa, who reigned glorious- 
ly from aboiit^lOlH to 1054 A. D. He is famous for his enlighten- 
ed pationage of letters and also his authorship of numerous 
works on the ditfercnt arts and sciences. Besides the well-known 
Sarasvatikanthabharana printed in Benares and other places he 
wrote another voluminous work on poetics called the Srhgara- 
piakasa, which, as its name indicatc^s, was intended to expound his 
peculiar doctrine that Srngara or love is the only Rasa.^ This 
work treats of the subject in 36 chapters extending in the manus- 
cript copy deposited in the Government Oriental Library, 
Madras, for over 1900 pages of paper and about 30,000 granthas 
(or units of 32 syllables); and it is the largest work in Sanskrit yet 
known on the science of literary criticism. It opens with a 
definite enunciation of his peculiar theory of Rasa leading to a 
consideration of the nature of poetry through which it is realised. 
He Cites Bhamaha’s delinition of poetry and proceeds at once to 
a very elaborate, learned and interesting exposition of the nature 
of the word (Sabda), its different components and peculiarities of 
grammatical usage. This covers the first six chapters; and seventh 
and eighth deal with the significative capacities of words. The 
ninth tr^/ats of the absence of faults and the presence of Gunas 
or poetic qualities, the tenth of Alahkaras or poetic embellish- 
ments in which Ritis also are included. The eleventh expounds 
fully his theory of Rasa stated at the beginning of the work and 
incidentally defines a Mahakavya at the end. The different 
(sixty-four) units in the construction of the plot are c Gained and 
illustrated with reference to the Drama fron. -um./o plays in 
the twelfth chapter. Chapters thirteen to sevenb^in deai respec- 
tively with love, bhavas like joy or mirth, etc., the Alambana and 

1 . Ntv Report on the working of the Peripatetic Party of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, during 1916-1919, 

p. 42. 

Sew below pp. 141 ff. 
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the Uddipana Vibhava of love and the Anubhavas ; eighteen to 
twenty-one with the four varieties of Srhgara — Dharma, Aiiha, 
Kama, and Moksa ; and the remaining fifteen chapters with the 
different species of Vipralambha and Sambhoga : and the work 
concludes with the same two verses as in the vSarasvatlkantha- 
bharana with the hope that it will give eternal pleasure to all 
critics and that it will live to the end of time. 

Dealing with the literary kinds, Bhoja speaks of a work on 
poetics as a superior kind of composition, for it embodies many 
branches of learning. He exhibits his partiality for his own 
work, the Srhgaraprakasa, which he places above all his other 
works as it discusses the truths of all sciences, arts, systems of 
philosophy and all topics of human interest.^ (Srhg-P., Chap. XI, 
Vol. II, p. 430.) Bhoja’s estimate of this work is no exaggerated 
self-adulation, but only a bare truth. His work teems with quota- 
tions drawn from innumerable works on all the varied branches 
of Indian culture ranging from the erotics of Vatsyayana to the 
abstruse and intricate principles of Mimamsa and metaphysics. 
He cites profusely the early writers on literary criticism like 
Bhamaha, Dandiii, V’amana, Rudrata and Anandavardliana. 
Gautama, the founder of the Nyaya philosophy, Dharmakirli, 
Kumarila and many others are quoted^ in the midst of his learn- 

1. Srng-P., Vol, If, Chap. XI, p. 430. 

2* Sfhg-P., Vol. IV’, p. 569. 

^*1, I Nyayasutra. I. i. 9, 

Srng-P., Vol. IV, p, 446. 

. . . t%;g;qii%r#sq- 

fqqi^qqi: I Nyuyabindu llib. Ind’ pp. 105.’6. 

Srng-P., Vol. IV, pp. 452-53. 
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ed digi essions, like the place ol Upamana among the means of 
valid knowledge according to the different schools of philosophy, 
the thi ee varieties of Vedic injimctions recognised in Mimariisa, the 
two sets of six pramanas or principles which respectively deter- 
mine the substantive and adjectival character-^l^[%^ of Vedic 
rites and also the order in which they have to be performed, and 
the intelligent application of these principles to literature. (Srhg- 
Vol. IV, pp. 460-1.) He olten displays his eriiditioid, as when 
he jiistilies the use of the word ‘Mana', ending in the sufhx Ivub in 
the masculiife gender by pointing to the iVIahabhasya on Panini 
I. iii. L, where the woiaPAnumana' is put in the same gender. The 
most striking feature of the work is the large variety of illustrative 
verses cited trom innumerable masterpieces^^ many of which have 
probably succumbed to the ravages of time; and it opens 
our eyes to the vristness of the literarv treasures possessed 
by the ancients. One perforce feels that, in spite of the great 
care taken to preserve them, only a poor residue thereof 
has been distilled down to us through the ages^. The 

^ ^ 5ft4 II 1'. p. 59 . 

1. Srng-p., Vol. IV, p. 424. 

m 3JTITR # jra 3q>T;, I 

“3i%t i%qf g 

See Mahabhasya on I-iii-I. 

A few illustrative texts from and references to some rare works 
are given below. 

Srhg-P., Vol. II, Chap. XII, p. 483, 

; cfq If 

qio^qJI : 
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expository method of Bhoja is often modelled on the appa- 


s^^sf^iqinBH^ q^rat jt: || 

ibid, Vol. II, Chap. XII, p. 530. 

3if qi^qaj^q 

cqi% qiBqi^qif^q (Btqiq I 

^hi^i>8jqiqBq^q=q% ^^qiqisqqRq II 

ibid. Vol. II, Chap. XII, P. 550. 

^qBTl: ^ qi^Sf; BqBTi: 

4'1B ^ BI 3 fi^lBBBI I 
<jprf f;»qi%qiq^qqfqfi 

II 

3;^ iB^i^ q^qi qf^ qiBi bbt 
qi^ ^^f.2 I 

^ {BltcT^SP^Bfq^BIOT- 

Srhg-P., Vol. IV, Chap. XXXI, p. 664. 

Bqf^ cti:bb 

fBT q^B Bi^q 1 %^ I 

?TFBW<iqB^fB ?qq^ %iq 
4ftBifBBiBi^B^ qqr ^bbib ii 

ibid. Vol. IV, p. 675. 

BBB^ %1I 

BB# vftBgBI I 

?BT^B^Bl!i ByB'jJ 

^ II 
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rently inconchisive dialectics adopted by Pataujali in his Maha- 
ibUi. Vol. [V, Chap. XXXIl, p. 735. 

’pFtJT 5:!3T i 
?»T?iT^5rr 
iCT msm II 

/7'/V/. \'ol. II, p. 410. 

^ ^idtf^qri^i4 ^?f^^^j""3fiTf-r5irTR^q 5i|^qq 

iw, JTRi^icfi ^ 5ft#, 

3:^qr q^iRdt ^ i%f 

gqqfq JT ^fqFficqiqfrcTqr?iq5:^ig%^r: qce^i^^rfaqq^TMq^irq: 

rliTO^c2TR, ^qn^qiiq 

?irqqniftfq q-^vr^^r fqwqmfq sq'-qr ?qi^qirqi#qf aff^cq- 

qf% f^iftr 3m fq^r^rq: qfqqigq^^rtilq r%qqur: 

^^qifqfqqf qiqm^fi f%qf fqqifm^j qlq%?T i mfq qfqqiq^iq^i^iqiqiq- 
fqqsjf^Fii qtlqiqqiiqq dtqtqrR qf%%^fq qqqm- 

3[Tq ^qfFig^iT^ I 

i/’u/. \'ol. It, p. 439. 

3l{qqqpqi%# ^^\ — I^qi: qift^ldf^qiq 5ft^2 I 

//vV/. \'o!. It, p. 443. 

(a literarj kind) qTqqqqqqiq^Fq'iqrqqqiiq'r- 

2^pqi% ?if%fq^q sqi'q^ i 

fj^iqm f qqi qi •• 

//}it/. \'o]. I II, p. 444. 

q^qm qqi fqq3t#qiqp^i q%q qiq^q 

II 

,7m/. Vol. It, p. 453. 

qiqi qqi — liq^Fn^ ffq qi^^ qiqi i 

/77/V/. Vol. II, P- 484. 

^4i qqi-eftta’s^i^ sTf^BriiK+iqP^^ ^i^qrfqq^q- 

qqftr q^iqcq qf^^qqi^qqKi; “q^^qifiq^” etc. 
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bhasya, and his style is likewise simple, direct and forcible^ 
(Srhg-p., Chap. XI. Vol. II, p. 369-70). 

Earlier writers have recognised the Rasas to be ten and the 
foolish, unthinking world, after the manner of the blind leading 
the blind, has accepted them as scriptural truth, and Bhoja's 
effort is to dispel this time-honoured darkness from their minds 
and to establish that Srhgara or love is the only Rasa.^ That sup- 


1. Bhoja’s method of exposition modelled on that ef the Maha- 
bhas 3 ’a. Str 

Srng-B. Vol. II. Chap. XI p. 368-70. 

SrcT I 1% ^IcT: ? qi^ qcqsiltq; 

piJTq q¥^ra crqreg i 3?^ i 

qcq4i¥iiqf^3^qqra: ; ; 

3T^?{q«qRiqFw qF^qr^f^qqrq^qrgsR^oTqt^ i sjq qr 
qfg; ; gg qcqq'fgqq^q qfg; ; sfqriq gigqqra; ; g3[i;iqig 

gqngq^qq3i%qqMw^q-qfdqig^ ^^Tf'q^qf^fqgwig 

2. Srhg-P., Vol. I, p. 2-3. Bhoja's theory of Rasa. 

3FFqn%S^?T qq g 

f^isfq qjfgq^qi^ i 
^ qqtgqfgq^qq^ii^qgi- 
qgf Hqqfqgqq qR?^qf g; n 

3Tqngf;(^q:gqi qq^r 

giq^rsgqqtgRsn^qiq: i 
e ^g?ftqgqicR^% 

^<qT^g^ gqitgqi n 
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i-eme e^^oism or scIf-consciousness uinch, 

realised nUhe absence of all impedimenls 


3»-TmmRg|f | 
: qf^o| ; 


when developed and 
tbreugh (he Vibhavas, 


5^=qqi |q qr^q^ ,| 

3?nn^#Ic!:qqq?qfqqf 

# 1415 ^^ qqf^ B I 

% ^TI^^T^q=!^ITcf^cq fqqqqiq: 

^HtfirTI lli?; q^ 4^5^!. || 
qf^ 4er: ^ 541 ^ 3 ^^ 
f%qq4I^qq(g:iq%: | 
3i?qrfqq^rr # 


^iqr^q'f q?; f%qi%^qgq^q 1 1 

fqiRcqqq fqqqif%54qpqq %q; 

qfiqq^q I 

3"|q ^TIcTlR qq5:q qf^rqf; 
e'Sfiqqra^qqq ^{qfq% || 


wq:w^5i^'4r# I 3#qq€r^:^rq[ ^41- 
?;qf Tq'!;qR^Tqq[i3[r: 1 53^14 ^Iq;: ^q^q^qiqii^ot, e ffq 1 iq =^ 1 ( 3 ?)- 
^Iwqcqiq^qmqc-qrw ^i:qgq: 1 ^J^qqivr^qs qr 
qiq: erqiRli^qqi^ 1 qq^q^ qf qfrquqivrqfqqrifqiqinqf fq^f 
q^fiqif^qq qfqq^fq 1 qq q qqi q 5 ;fq[; q^^oj q^iqqfqp 

qqr qiRqqr q^lfqqqsrqRl: 1 qqif — 3f%[q- 

sqfq(?)'^3vq; q;^f^ qriqq-q^q: qq^qr'.i? j qc^q; 

^sqqqq'f: ??rf|9Tqiqqi% i q?rq[ qf|q> -r^qq,’ (niiauiaha) 
q;: qq: ? ^qiwif^qiq: qqrq^ 1 q gq^^qi etc. 

Srng-p., Vol. II, Chap. XI, pp. 332-55. 


JT qqr I q|fRfl, — • 

9WM^%q:qqf qq^r g?3^: etc. (rrr previous page.) 
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Aniibhavas and Vyabhicaribhri''as represented in action or poetry, 
becomes a blissful state of mind, constitutes Rasa. Emotions like 
love, mirth, etc,, are born of the person possessed of this self- 

%5lfR5JT^^Mr 3f[cTT50T#?5i 

R5:Rc1c^ imWu, 3f-?l«fr jfRR: fid I d5:iI4<f[d|dd5^ dcJlRdr crei 
Rldf: Id %d:M'?^^d; I ^Idld; f^fl^ I 

(p. 334.) 

dd #if% 5 Idr^d ‘dddRd: ^ !'• h3) I g 

^dTl^dldddd RRd fid I f| ^cdl^ftl dl^Fd dl^SfTf^UT: I 

WfCr ?dd ^ddd :jcRCd RdUld fid I d 3 R15ddldcdf:^ldl:, d 
I dldcRdd If dldddl disqqid: did d^t^d I dlddlddddld^ 
fid ddls^^dl 5 :^ 1(^3 Sficdd; ^idgddlfdflld: I 41 g dlt- 

dd'd 5 id^drifcqnd'i;d' 5 d=dRaT Sdd/ldd I 3fd: d 4cdi<idl 441cd, 
3lfd g dlddllddd^llldd^d I 
(p. 35 4-5.) 

d^fl Pdlldd: 31#1 dlRddil: dd%?is:d(d=df^ fid ddd ; 
d dd; dig I dms^Idfd-ddiR^l^d q^dR Iddc^dldcdig; dlf^cdidll^- 
d'dldf di^lldd SdIddRI; 3Td: 31d4dlddld; #S'd»fl ^dlddllt'd:, 
g^Siq =d fdlldd:, RIRddil 3fiq # dd, ddidddcdld; ; ^igdffd H 

dd: dTdldcg^dd II 

(p. 333.) 

ddl^ Iddldigdld5qid=dlf44iqidld; 4dl[ddl ^Rcdldld, ddfd 
d' 3 :d,', fdllf'^iq lddldigdld 5 dP 7 =dlRRdlddd Idddldcdld, I d^dlfcdf- 
3:d: 4Id #1 dldi;, >ifR o;q ^r#;i 4 ^ | %J!J 47 ddil^dld: 

fd^dd: ^ddd | 

(p. 333.) 

m %^dli: — did 441: >Ifl41ifd: 4cdll^l'd4f45q3dd, 3lfd 
cdTeH^ddlddldlfcd^: 4ldlff^dlfldd(ddldlRld: d4 5fd:'«7dl0Tl 44?fddd^ 
^tRll^Rfti ddd ffd — d dd qgsqi; | f^dd 4 ldl^d: ^^d: 4^«l: 
Sfld^dd^d ddmdidi: 41d4dFdcd?T%, dd ? df^ dldc4T^4d, 
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consciousness, and never is it that these emotions are transformed 
intc) the delectiihle. Kasas. they only add histre and beauty to 
Srn^^ara like the rays of light to tire. If emotions like love, etc., 
wlien fully developed become Rasas, why should not joy (Hai'vSa) 
and other Bhavas become so when similarlv developed ? If these 
are not Sthayi bhavas or emotional moods that endure, tell me dear 
brother, how long do such recognised emotional moods — humour, 
grief and wi ath — contribute to aesthetic delectation ? These 
emotional moods are identical in their nature as they all arise out 
of the instinejs implanted in human nature. There is some truth 
in this extreme position of Bhoja as all the world is pervaded by 
love and thei e is not one who is unaffected by it. But Abhinava- 
gupta has clearly shown before that, though aesthetic pleasure 
or Rasa is unitary and identical in all cases of its realisation, it is 
classified into nine in accordance with the dominant emotional 
moods that transform themselves into that aesthetic pleasure ; and 
it is a mavier of experience that dominant emotional moods other 
than love, like p'.ithos, heroism, wonder, etc., do contribute to it 
in accordance with the tastes of different men, 

Idiis thec ry of Rasa met with the same fate that overtook the 
two rivals to the theory of Dhvani— the Anumana and the Vakrokti 
— and onlv a passing reference is made to it by some later writers 
like Vidvadhara and Kumarasvamin. Bhoja accepted the predomi- 
nant place of Dhvani in poetry ; and his conception of poetry is a 
happv blending of the different elements — Alahkara, Guna, Riti, 
Rasa, etc., recognised by the various schools of critical thought. t 

m I ^ 

^ I . ’TcqJTIcJl- 

nq^sfiR’ II 

). Srns-I’.. '' Ol. 11, Chap. XI, p. 352. 

^eiiqqRl q;q 5ffS It 

S-19 



CHAPTER XI 1. 

KSEMENDKA. 

Amon^ the numerous writings of Ksemcndni, three small 
works— the Aucityavicaracarca, Suvrttatilaka and Kavikanthabha- 
rana — deal with literary criticism. At the end of these works lie 
himself says that he wrote them in the reign of King Ananta. He 
dates his Samayamatrka in 1050 A.D. in the reign o^ Ananta and 
his Dasavataracarita in 1066 A.D. in the reign of King Kalasa. 
Ksemendra was a Kashmirian, and King Ananta of Kashmir 
reigned from 1028 to 1063, but continued to live up to 1080 A.D. 
after relinquishing the crown in favour of his son Kalasa in 1063 
A.D. Ksemendra was a pupil of Abhinava^, (990-1015 A.D.) and 
most probably his literary activities lay mainly during the period 
when King Ananta was on the throne, f.6\, about 1030 to 1070 
A.D. 

In this Aucityavicaracarca Ksemendra puts forward a novel 
theory that ^ Aucitya ’ or appropriateness is the soul of poetry. 
By Aucitya he means the adaptation of parts of the verse to each 
other and to the whole, or in other words, a certain poetic 
harmony or fitness of things.^ (Karika 7 etc.) The necessity for 
Aucitya in tlie development of Rasas has already been pointed 
out by Anandavardhana, who held that Ihe absence of Aucitya is 
the one impediment to the realisation of aesthetic pleasure^. Kse- 
mendra reversed that- (jpinion and said that the presence of 
Rasas contributes to Aucitya or poetic harmony.^ He extended 


1 . See Page 1 3 2. 

2. Aucityavicaracarca, p. 116; Karika 7. 

^ I 

^ ^ 1) vs II 

I Karika 10. 


See Karikas S, 6 and 10. 
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II Dhv. 

4. goyi goif; ^ | 

Aucitya : Karika V, 
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this principle not only to the Ahihkanis and Giinas but also to 
many other elements ol poetic expression like word, sentence, 
poem, verb, case, gender, numbei’, etc. His conception of Aucitya 
is very comprehensive, and he clearly shows how all the different 
principles expounded by earlier writers could be brought under 
his poetic harmony ; and his exposition and illustration of the 
various kinds of Aucitya are very intelligent and telling. He 
accepts the classification of Rasas recognised by Dhvanikara and 
his commentator, Abhinava, into nine including Santad The 
theory of Dhvani is also tacitly admitted while the two rival 
methods — Vakrokti and Anuinana — are left out of consideration. 
In his Suvrttatilaka this principle is explained with reference to the 
choice of the different metres, how metres lend easily to the deve- 
lopment of Rasas, in what metres particular poets have excelled, 
and in what they have failed. His Kavikanthabharana explains 
fully the necessary training wliich an aspirant must undergo if he 
should desire to become a poet. 


Ste ibid.^ p. 130. 


etc. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MAIMxMATA. 

Wt consider next Mammata, who was regarded by tradition 
as the very incarnation of t lie Goddess of learning, and whose 
work, the Kavyaprakasa, was exceedingly popular throughout 
India and at all times. It was regarded such a great honour, a 
sure passport of learning and an acid test for the award of titles 
to comment on this work, that many writers seeking fame wrote 
lengthy commentaries on it ; and we are left in possession of no 
less than thirty of them. This writer lived about the close of the 
eleventh century. 

The great popularity of the work is not due to any of the 
original theories expounded therein — for there is very little of 
originality in the work — but to the able manner in which all the 
different theories are brought together, their inter-relations defin- 
ed and each of them assigned to its proper place among the 
sources of literary appeal. It gives the predominant position to 
Rasa and Dhvani and establishes their right by a vigorous refuta- 
tion of the opposing Anumana theory. It also recognises the 
subordinate place of Guna and Alahkara, laying at tlie same time 
great stress on the absence of faults in composition. The distinct- 
ly creative age in the history of Sanskrit Literary criticism 
comes to a close with the Kavyaprakasa, and it beccanes the 
model tor all later works on poetics like the Ekavali, Sfdiitya- 
darpana and the Prataparudiiya, which treat of the subject in the 
same comprehensive manner occasionally adding a chapter on 
the dramatic technique. 


1. Kavyaprakasa, P. 118. B. O. R. 1. Ldition, 1921. 

I I Vrtlikara is, 

of course, Mammata. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TWO LATER WRITERS. 

Visvandlha. 

Before conchidin^^ this work we cannot omit to refer to the 
two great writei s, Yisvanatha and Jagannatha Pandita, whose 
works are very popular and are largely studied throughout India. 
Visvanatha’s work, the ‘ Sahityadarpana ’ deals in clear, easy 
language with all the different topics in poetics and has also a 
special feature ot devoting a chapter to dramaturgy, based mainly 
on the Natyasastra and the Dasarupaka. His date has been 
ascertained with some exactness, and he may be safely placed in 
the first hall of the 14th century. (For details see P. V. Kane, 
Introductic)!! to SfUiityadarpana and S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 
Vol. 1, Section on Yisvanatha.) 

\Ye are here concerned with a peculiar synthetic theory of 
Rasa that he cites with approval. This was lirst put forward by 
one Narayana, an ancest(;r of Yisvanatha. The character of the 
Rasa realised is this : — 4'hrough the excess of Sattvaguna, we 
realise ourselves in a state of complete bliss, free from all know- 
ledge of the external world, and similar to the Yogin’s realisation 
of the Inlinile; and this realisation is essentially some extraordin- 
ary Camatkara in' enjoyment ol bliss, and it is called Rasa. This 
Camatkara is nothing but Ihe unfolding (Yistara) ot the mind, 
and this unfolding is synonymous witli Yismaya or wonder. This 
Yismaya is the primary characteristic of all Rasas ; and it means, 
in the Rasa Adbhuta are synthesised all the other Rasas; and the 
latter are nothing but the different manifestations of the one 
Adbhuta.^ 

1. Sahityadarpana, Pariccheda III. beginning. 

II ^ I 

lEi II \ I 
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This view is similar to that of Bhavabhuti who regards 
Kanina as the one Rasa whose manifestations only are the rest. 
He takes his stand on the view that the essence of the realisation 
of Rasa is Cittavidniti or a certain melting of the heart and this 
Driiti is primarily associated with Karima, and hence Kanina is 
the one Rasa {see anie. P. 43). Vhsvanatlia takes the view that it 
is not Vidruti but Vistara or unfolding, and hence the one R'^sa 
is Adbhuta and all the other Rasas may be synthesised in Adbhuta. 


Jagaiuidilia : — 

Panditaiaja Jagannatha is one of the greatest writers on 
Alahkara, well known for his originality, critical acumen and 
masterly and logical exposition of the different views held in 
Sanskrit poetics. He was the son of Perubhatta, a learned 
scholar under whom he studied mostly. He flourished during 
the reign of Shahjahan, ihe Moghul Emperor at Delhi and was 
also a younger contemporary and rival of that versatile scholar, 
Appayya DIksita. His literary activity may therefore be placed 
mainly in the second quarter of the seventeenth centui'y. (For 
details, sec I\ V. Kane and S. K. De, op. cit.) 

Among the numerous works of Jagannatha, we are concerned 
here only with the Rasagaiigadhara and the Citramimaiiisakhan- 
dana. The latter is only a small treatise intended to attack — as its 
name implies — the Citiamimaihsa of Appayya Diksita. The 
former contains a very minute and critical examination of the 
various principles in poetics and is unrivalled for the logical 
precision of its language. Jagannfitha is a proud man, conscious 
of his superior powers and gifts. He is not merely a critic but a 
poet as well. In his work he has not borrowed verses from 
other poets to illustrate the different principles, but he has com- 
posed verses of his own. Says he, in the introduction to the 


m: I 

VO 
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KtiSci^<inyadliHi a, ^ H<i\ in^ ccuiiposcd new verses appropriate for 
iihistration, 1 liave not utilised the verses of anv other; for 
indeed, does the musk-bearing deer ever think even of using the 
fragrance of the flowers ? Again at the beginning of the Prana- 
bhaiana,^ he Stiys, ‘Mlie lips ol learned men are closed when they 
have to praise the work of others. The Kings are blinded with 
the infatuation of their power and wealth. Indeed, in whose 
lucky man s lips, will the charm of my poetry that surpasses in 
sweetness the nectar flowing from the lips of passionate angels 
dance i ’ hurther m the introduction to the Citramimaiiisakhan- 
(lana, he preclaims, If any person, unprejudiced, should answer 
my criticisms of the work of Appayya Diksita, I shall indeed 
carry on my head the feet of that brilliant scholar ! ’/Thus he 
was fully aware oi his strength, and the* verse etc., would 

itself illustrate liis superior poetic gifts. In any lesser man, the 
above statements would constitute only vain, empty brag. It is 
not so in Jagannatha. 

r3esides his masterly and logical exposition of the various 
principles, he has made some distinct contributions to poetics. 
Firstly we may consider his theory of poetry. It is 

’ or poetry is that composition con- 
veying an idea, capable of giving a certain aesthetic pleasure (to 
cultured minds). This is quite comprehensive and fairly accurate. 

JT | 

Published in the Ravyamala, Guccha I. 

f^vtisq qqqil 

Citramimahisa, p. 105, 
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It is free from the narrowness of Visvanatha’s clelinition and the 
rii^idity of INIammata’s. According to the formeT 

) that composition in whicli is developed a Nasa would 
alone constitute poetry. In other words, it concerned itself only 
with the emotional element in literature and left out of considera- 
tion the imaginative and the intellectual elements. According to 
this, great masterpieces like the description of the ^ Acchodasaras, 
in the Kadambari, ^lilton's description of the hall of the Pande- 
monium, descriptions of rivers, mountains, the ways of child- 
ren, etc., in standard poetry would be expelled from the legitimate 
sphere of poetry. To avoid this, Jagannatha has adopted a gene- 
ral and wide definition which would include in poetry all com- 
positions that appeal to us. This subjective test of poetry need 
not be regarded e.s a fault, for according to one school of pliiloso- 
phy all knowledge is only subjective. He further points out the 
inaccuracies in the other theories of poetry and shows how his 
own is quite accurate and comprehensive. 

Further he was not satished with the classification of pc'ctry 
made by Ananda into three, z'/>., rUama, Madhyarna, and 
Adhama ; the basis of this being the predominance of the suggested 
sense over the expres^ idea, the suboi dination of the suggested 
sense to the latter and the absence of the suggested idea. 
Because some good verses where the \A'ahgyartha was Ounibhuta 
were really good pc;etry, even Ananda felt the injustice of calling 
the Gunibhuta Vyaiigya as secr)nd rate compositions; and though 
according to strict theory they might be so, from a different stand- 
point they should be regarded as equal to the highest. He speaks 
thus : — 

5f^Ris4 4fsrq i 

\\ diu. hi. 41. 

He further describes (his class of c(jmposition in this excellent 
illustraticju. It is like a servant bridegroom that is takc'n in a 
grand marriage procession followed by his King on foot.’ But it 
is Mahimabhatta, the author of the Vyaktiviveka, who tore to 
pieces the view of Dhvanikara and shc)wed how some of the best 
Kavyas cited by Ananda were nothing but conundrums and also 
how the inferior class of poetry according to Ananda really 

i Dhv. p, 206. 
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belonged to the first category. Jagannatha took the cue from 
Mahimabhatta, and not being a confirmed opponent like Mahima-* 
bhatta, he makes with due deference to the authority of the 
master, Ananda, a fourfold classification of poetry. He gives for 
our consideration this verse : — 

rs rsv . fs 

mm mm: \\ 

R. G., p. 17. 

^ The monkeys that were living comfortably iii the winter on 
the tops of mountains, rendered warm by the scorching flames of 
the pangs of separation of Rama, became angry with Hanuman.’ 
Here the idea is that Hanuman br.ought the glad news of 
Sita, and this completely assuaged the Virahatapa of Rama. That 
is, Rama was burning with the fire of Viraha, and this fire made 
the mountain warm. When Hanuman came, the fire of Viraha 
was put (nit, Rama became cool to touch, and hence the monkeys 
felt tlie severity of the winter and became angry with Hanuman. 
Here tlie suggested idea, that Rama was gladdened by the news 
of Sita brought by Hanuman, is made subordinate and is made to 
explain the adventitious anger of the monkeys towards Hanuman. 
And it looks like a queen who, kept by ill-luck in a prison, posses- 
ses then an inexpressible charm. ^ This verse should not be brand- 
ed as inferior poetry ; and so he enunciated four classes, viz.^ Ut- 
tamottama, corresponding to the Uttama of Ananda, (2) Uttama, 
corresponding to the Gunibhuta Vyahgya of Ananda. He divided 
the last variety of Ananda into two, and called compositions 
having Aithalahkaras, Madhyamakavya, (3) and compositions 
having primarily Sabdalahkaras alone Adhamakavya, (4) or the 
lowest. Thus -he raised the Guiiibhutavyahgyakavya to the 
dignity of Uttamakavya. In doing this he was quite justified. 

Conclusion, 

We have thus traced through their differed stag s growth, 
these two sister theories of Rasa and Dhvani, which analyse the 
n.itureof the poetic expression of ideas, which define the nature 

cfiiqiq tl R. G., p. 17. 

S— 20 
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of t)iat aesthetic pleasure and the peculiar process of its realisa- 
tion in poetry and drama, which give a bold but just classifica- 
tion of the different emotions that move the human heart, which 
definitely solve the difficult problem of how even painful 
emotions contribute to delectation when realised through poetry 
and which determine for all time the character of the sources of 
poetic appeal. By these and by the formulation of an accurate 
theory of poetry based on them and by laying down the standards 
of literary taste, they provide us with a golden key to unlock the 
abode of the richest treasures of the Poetic Muse. „ 
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